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BULGARIA AND THE WAR-II 


\WHATEVER reports may have been current about King Boris’s 
foreknowledge of the German plan to attack Russia in June, 1941, 
there can be no doubt that the sudden break up of the German- 
Russian alliance came as a great shock to the Bulgarian people. For 
them the situation had changed overnight, and they found their 
country fast becoming a base for operations against Russia and in 
imminent danger of being involved in the war. The immediate popular 
reaction was a rekindling of traditional pro-Russian feeling. Sabotage 
began in factories and along the railways, vital lines of communications 
for the Germans; incidents broke out between the German troops and 
the peasants, who had for some time resented their presence in the 
country, and there were many arrests of soldiers and civilians agitating 
in favour of Russia. Many of the politicians who had agreed to the 
policy of aid for the Axis were now divided in their sympathies when 
co-operation with Germany no longer implied co-operation with 
Russia, and at the beginning of July nine members of the Sobranye 
were deprived of their office. 

lhe Foreign Minister, however, announced on July 10 the Govern- 
ment’s intention of continuing to support Germany and Italy, though 
relations with Italy were somewhat strained owing to her desire to 
annex further territory in Macedonia. The rapid German victories 
at the outset of the Russian campaign doubtless impressed ruling circles 
in Bulgaria, and the King, in particular, welcomed the driving back of 
the Soviet menace from the Balkans. The overriding consideration of 
the Government, however, was to keep Bulgaria out of the conflict; 
she was willing to accept new territories from the Axis conquests but, 
unlike the other satellites, she was not prepared to pay for them with 
troops for the Eastern front. The Sobranye on September 3, in a 
special session, gave its full support to the Government's policy of 
collaboration with the Axis, but this collaboration was not intended, to 
take the form of military participation in the war against Russia. 
Mobilization of the Army had begun immediately the Russo-German 
war broke out, ostensibly to deal with alleged Russian parachutist 
raids on the Black Sea coast. By the end of August 400,000 Bulgarians 
were under arms, and the Germans were demanding that Bulgarian 
divisions, if not of regular troops then of volunteers, should be sent to 
Russia. The Government, however, attempted to convince them 
that Bulgaria was more useful as a source of supplies and a base for 
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operations than as a recruiting ground. It was submitted that the 
pro-Russian feeling of the rank and file of the Army made it impossible 
for their officers to answer for their conduct in any campaign against 
Russia; and although this state of affairs brought about an immediate 
change in the High Command and the appointment of exclusively pro- 
German generals, the pro-Russian sympathies of the Army as a whole 
were an unanswerable argument of the Bulgarian Government to all 
German demands for troops. 

If Bulgaria could not be persuaded or bullied into declaring war on 
Russia, the Germans seemed at first to entertain hopes of inflaming 
Russia into declaring war on Bulgaria. Such a declaration would have 
effectively countered traditional pro-Russian sentiment in the country 
and have re-awakened all Bulgaria’s fear of being swallowed up within 
a Soviet Balkans. Pro-Russian agitators and-saboteurs were put down 
with increasing severity. by the Government, and heavy penalties 
were. imposed for all attempts to protest against its pro-Axis policy; 
the Army was mobilized and on September 14 the country was put 
completely on a war footing with full civil and military mobilization 
for national defence... Frequent reports were circulated of raids by 
Russian parachutists on the. Black Sea coast and further inland and, 
in spite of Russian denials, the Government protested to Moscow on 
July 28 against the landing of Russian parachutists near Dobrich 
on July 14. On September 10 M. Molotov handed to the Bulgarian 
Minister in Moscow a protest against Bulgaria’s “disloyal” attitude in 
allowing her territory to be used as an Axis place d’armes and a base 
for attacks on Odessa, the Crimea, and the Caucasus; and a list was 
given of instances of Bulgaria’s connivance at provocative acts 
against the U.S.S.R. Up to that time Bulgaria had contrived to main- 
tain formal relations with Moscow, but it now seemed that the Russian 
Note would compel her to take a definite stand on one side or the other. 
The Bulgarian reply of September 16 rejected the Russian protest, as 
detailing provocative acts which were untrue; it was stated that the 
Soviet Government -was.“‘misinformed’”’ over the situation and had 
misconstrued certain measures taken purely as a matter of internal 
policy. This-reply was regarded as unsatisfactory by the Russian 
Government, and the Moscow radio warned Bulgaria that her Govern- 
ment was forcing the country into war. It seemed likely that Russia 
would declare war on Bulgaria while her air and sea-power were still 
in a position to deal effective blows on German bases there; moreover, 
Russia might have hoped that a state of war would provoke mutiny 
among the pro-Russian elements in the Bulgarian Army. 

Thus both Germany and Russia were trying to force Bulgaria from 
her equivocal position. The conflict between the two great Powers 
placed her in a most unhappy situation; the nation was divided against 
itself, with the Government and people poles apart in their loyalties. 
The King and Government realized what a strong hold the Germans 
had upon the country and, moreover, that it was only with German 
support that they could hope to retain their newly acquired territories 
in Macedonia and Thrace. Yet.so strong was pro-Russian feeling among 
the people that the Government was forced to try to keep the Soviet 
protest of September 10 from them, and to increase measures for the 
repression of all anti-Government agitation, A state of emergency with 
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martial law was declared on September 19, nominally on account of 
further Russian parachute landings, but in reality in order to concen- 
trate more power in the hands of the Government to enable it to repress 
the increasing unrest. Boris was indeed in a dilemma, and seemed 
to face disaster whether he gave way to Russia or Germany; to side 
with Russia ran counter to all his anti-Communist principles and laid 
the country open to German occupation, and to side with Germany 
reduced him to the status of a puppet and exposed his throne to the 
danger of revolution. It seemed as though his one hope of preventing 
an outbreak of popular indignation, if war with Russia was inevitable, 
was that Russia would declare war on Bulgaria. 

But he and his Government were determined to do everything possible 
to avoid giving way to eithes German or Russian pressure, and he 
inherited from his father considerable astuteness in the game of playing 
for time. Excuses were offered in plenty for Bulgaria’s retaining her 
unique position of holding vast new territories granted by the Axis 
New Order, while maintaining diplomatic relations with that New 
Order’s greatest enemy. The unreliable character of the Army in a 
Russian campaign, the danger of revolution at home, the fear of Turkish 
attack, and even the unrest in the newly acquired Macedonian terri- 
tories were put forward as arguments against her taking a military part 
in the war. Rumours were current that Boris had been summoned to 
Hitler’s Headquarters in September to receive Bulgaria’s marching 
orders, and it was reported that the Black Sea ports were to be closed 
in preparation for a German attack on the Crimea. Boris, however, 
succeeded in countering these demands by offers to police still larger 
areas of the Balkans and to grant the full naval facilities of Varna and 
Burgas to the Germans, while instituting a draconian policy of repression 
and terrorization to crush all anti-Axis agitation within the country. 

Germany doubtless realized that by playing the part of gaoler in the 
Balkans Bulgaria was really fulfilling her most useful function for the 
Axis; her troops were of much greater value in this capacity than 
fighting on the Eastern front, and as the war in Russia proceeded 
Germany came to rely on them more and more to release her troops 
from the Balkans. In spite of repeated German demands for Bulgarian 
divisions for the Eastern front, therefore, it would appear likely that 
Germany preferred not to force Bulgaria from her neutrality. Had 
Hitler needed her active military support against Russia at all costs 
he could doubtless have occupied the country; but he realized that this 
would unite Bulgarian nationalists in resistance, that mutiny in the 
Army might follow, and that a considerable German force would be 
needed to hold the country down. Bulgaria’s neutrality, on the other 
hand, had several important uses for the Germans; Boris was prepared 
to allow the Bulgarian flag to be used to bring Italian warships through 
the Straits: Bulgarian aerodromes and ports were placed at the 
disposal of the Germans, and up to the end of 1941 the country’s 
neutrality vis @ vis England rendered .her territory an invaluable 
protection against Allied air attack on the Rumanian oilfields. 


‘ Bulgaria agreed to ‘‘purchase” the ships from Italy in order to get them 
through the Straits as neutral vessels, thus evading the Montreux Agreement, 
and the ships were handed back to the Axis when they reached the Black Sea 


ports. 


B 
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Moreover, Germany appreciated Bulgaria’s strategic position with 
regard to Turkey and the Straits and she frequently attempted to 
bring pressure to bear on Turkey by manceuvres in Bulgaria. The 
presence of large numbers of Bulgarian and German troops on her 
frontier in August, 1941 was regarded by Turkey as invidious to her 
safety; again in the following spring the Germans fanned Bulgarian 
aspirations to E. Thrace and Tsarigrad (Istanbul) as a means of 
weakening Turkish resistance to their economic demands. Boris did 
not, however, desire to be involved in a conflict with Turkey any more 
than with Russia; in August, 1941 he protested to the Germans against 
a further possible use of his country as a base for aggression, this time 
against Turkey, and in the early summer of 1942, when Bulgarian 
troops attempted to steal a march on the Turks by occupying the 
no-man’s-land along the Maritza river frontier, he was willing to 
withdraw them at the Turks’ request in order to avoid a conflict. At 
other times, however, Germany tried to use Bulgarian-Turkish friend- 
ship as a decoy to draw Turkey nearer to the Axis, and quite probably 
one of the reasons restraining Germany from completely occupying 
Bulgaria was the effect it would have had in stiffening Turkish resist- 
ance to German overtures. Von Papen’s diplomacy attempted to tilt 
the delicate balance of Bulgarian-Turkish relations in one direction or 
the other as Germany desired to bring pressure to bear on Bulgaria 
or on Turkey, but Boris realized that Germany did not really wish to 
provoke the two countries to war. Had Germany’s aim been an attack 
on Turkey she would have had no scruples about using Bulgaria as her 
base, but once she was deeply engaged on the Russian front it was 
unlikely that she desired to upset the peace in S.E. Europe once again. 
The periodic ‘‘scares’’ engineered by German diplomacy were trans- 
parently clear to both the Bulgarian and Turkish Governments; Boris 
was quick, however, to use any tension on the Turkish frontier as an 
excuse to the Germans for not sending troops to the Eastern front. 
On the whole, relations between Turkey and Bulgaria were governed 
by their treaty of friendship of February 17, 1941.1 though Turkey 
made it clear that she could not agree to the Bulgarian acquisition of 
large areas of Thrace and Macedonia. 

Boris was shrewd enough to see that the divided loyalties of the 
Bulgarian nation presented a dilemma for the Germans as well as for 
himself, and it was this dilemma which he exploited up to the time of his 
death to bargain with Germany and to keep his country out of the 
war. German pressure was repeatedly brought to bear on Bulgaria, 
particularly during the spring of 1942 and 1943, but probably with 
other motives than the need for her 18 or so divisions on the Easter 
front. Undoubtedly the complaints of the other satellites that Bulgaria 
was not bearing any part of the burden of the Russian conflict gave 
rise to frequent German warnings that she must give more supstantial 
help if she was to retain her acquisitions in Macedonia and Thrace. 
Moreover, Germany probably did not care to leave the Bulgarian 
Army intact in her rear, where it might have caused trouble if the 
country gave way to its pro-Russian sympathies. But the doubtful 
character of any Bulgarian military support against Russia was wel 
: aa y new trade agreement between Bulgaria and Turkey was signed in March 
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known to the Germans, and they realized that her troops would be of 
most value in holding down the rest of the Balkans. As Germany 
became more deeply embroiled in Russia she relied more and more on 
Bulgarian garrisons to release her troops from Yugoslavia and Greece 
and, particularly after the defection of Italy, she regarded the Bulgarian 
Army as a mainstay of the Axis defence of the Balkan peninsula. It 
would appear doubtful, therefore, whether Hitler expected Boris- to 
sive way to his demands in March, 1942 and 1943 to the extent of 
sending troops or volunteers to the Eastern front. These crises in 
Bulgarian-German relations seem rather to have been aimed at 
tightening Germany’s hold on Bulgaria’s political and economic life 
and increasing the repression of sabotage and anti-Axis agitation 
within the country, in order to transform it into a firm bastion of 
Balkan defence. 

Yet as Bulgaria sank deeper into political and economic vassalage 
to Germany the people’s belief in Axis victory steadily waned and with 
it their confidence in the Government. The entry of America into the 
war in December, 1941, coupled. with the seasonal Russian advance of 
that winter, had first shaken Bulgaria’s faith in the certainty of victory 
for the New Order, and as the war progressed these doubts increased. 
In spite of the ban on listening to British and Russian broadcasts they 
became more and more popular, and severer measures were needed to 
counter the spread of anti-Axis propaganda. As early as the autumn of 
1941 a reign of terror had begun, with mass arrests and executions by 
the Gestapo and Bulgarian police. Food was extremely scarce, owing 
to successive bad harvests and the demands made by Germany, and at 
the beginning of 1942 bread riots broke out in Sofia, Plovdiv, and other 
towns. The staple bread and cheese diet of the Bulgarian peasant 
virtually disappeared; moreover, there was an acute shortage of fuel 
and of leather for shoes, though both coal and hides were being exported 
to Germany. The people soon found that their place in the Axis New 
Order was by no means a comfortable one, and discontent, unrest, and 
agitation against the increasingly dictatorial Government were 
rampant. Moreover, pro-Russian sympathies were providing a large 
increase in the supporters of Communism, and more numerous acts of 
sabotage than in any of the occupied countries were being carried out 
in the ports and aerodromes and, most signfficant of all, on the railways 
which were of vital importance to the Germans, since they linked 
Salonika with Sofia and bases in Rumania. 

In the face of this popular unrest Boris and his Government still 
proclaimed their policy of collaboration with the Axis. On March 28, 
1942 M. Filov announced in the Sobranye that the destruction of 
Bolshevism was the prime requisite for the establishment of the New 
Order and that Bulgaria was not inactive in that struggle; ‘“‘although 
we are not actually fighting we are in a state of war’, he said, and 
though German propaganda could not twist this speech into a declara- 
tion of war against Russia, the savage measures taken to suppress a 
Communist plot discovered in the same month testified to the truth of 
his statement of the Government’s policy. This policy was becoming 
more and more out of touch with the real feeling of the people, how- 
ever, and the Government was forced to adopt ever more repressive 
and dictatorial methods, which were supported by the German Minister 
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and officials. Filov formed a new Government in April, 1942 in which 
Gabrovski, the Minister of the Interior, was reinforced in his pro-Nazj 
svmpathies by the appointment of Zacharieff as Minister of Commerce, 
This Government announced that it would follow its predecessor's 
policy of collaboration with the Axis, while it would seek to strengthen 
internal unity by maintaining a strong army, crushing all remnants of 
the old democratic liberal ideology, and carrying out a severe anti- 
Jewish and anti-Communist campaign. Not least among their reasons 
for wishing to strengthen internal unity was the fear of an ultimate 
German defeat, when a strong army would be needed if Bulgaria was 
to retain her new territories. But it was just this national unity which 
was lacking; in February, 1943 came the first of a long series of 
assassinations of prominent pro-Nazis, and a reign of terror, such as 
only the Gestapo could organize, swept the country. About 3,000 people 
were arrested during May alone, and acts of sabotage and agitation 
increased. 

The Russian advance and the Allied victories in North Africa and the 
Mediterranean during 1943 redoubled the misgivings of the nation as to 
the wisdom of their Government’s policy, and the Allied capture of 
Sicily and the fall of Mussolini brought matters to a climax. Boris was 
trying to convince the nation that their position was strictly neutral 
and that they were only technically involved in the Axis struggle. On 
the one hand he was faced with the dismay of his people at the prospect 
of impending Allied invasion. He sought to reassure them that, 
whatever the outcome of the war, their consistently friendly relations 
with Russia would safeguard the existence of the Greater Bulgaria; 
he now declared that Communism was no danger to a primarily agri- 
cultural country like Bulgaria, and that the peasants must look to 
Mother Russia as their protectress at the end of the war. On the other 
hand, under the heaviest German pressure to which he had yet been 
subjected, he attempted to convince Hitler that Bulgaria had done all 
she could to contribute to an Axis victory. It is not certain whether 
Boris actually visited Hitler’s H.Q. during August, 1943, but there 
is no doubt that the German demands for increased help placed him 
in a most precarious position. He was balanced between the doubt 
of his people in the good sense of his policy and the distrust of the 
Germans in the good faith‘of his support for the Axis; to give way to 
the Germans would undoubtedly have cost him his crown, and to 
resist them would have provoked a complete German occupation. 
There were rumours that he and Filov were quarrelling as to their 
relative responsibilities for placing the country in such a predicament. 
Kiosseivanov, the former Premier, was recalled from his post at Berne 
in July, and it seemed likely that Filov would be overthrown and tha! 
a Government less committed to the Germans would be set up in the 
hope of approaching the Allies. On the other hand, in view of the 
impending Allied attack, the Germans were demanding the establish- 
ment of an entirely pro-German Government to ensure Bulgarias 
resistance to such an attack. Boris was reported to have promised 
that Bulgaria would fight in the event of an Allied invasion, but his 
previous resistance to the Germans makes this report appear somewhat 
dubious; moreover, the country was very nervous of such an attack, 
the Allied raid on the Ploesti oilfields in August created a state of alarm 
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in Sofia, and large-scale rioting and increased sabotage followed. 

The exact circumstances of Boris’s sudden death on August 28 are 
not known, but judging from the dilemma into which events had forced 
him many interpretations are possible. If he had determined to resist 
an increase of German power within his country then it is open to 
belief that he was killed by the Germans, for the failure to produce any 
will in which he nominated Regents to succeed him led to the establish- 
ment of a Council of Regency so predominantly pro-German as to 
make the German Minister, Beckerle, virtually a Gauleiter. On the 
other hand, if Boris had decided to give way to the Germans or even to 
temporize further there was so much opposition to his régime within 
the country that his life had been in danger for some time. There is 
also the possibility that he was assassinated by a member of the 
|.M.R.O. or some other pro-German faction in protest against his 
refusal to give way completely to the Germans. 

There is no doubt that he was the only real leader of the country 
around whom any national unity could have been built up, and since 
his death Bulgaria has come virtually under German occupation. 
Filov succeeded in getting a Council of Regency appointed without 
seeking the constitutional support of a specially elected Greater 
Sobranye, for the Germans feared to consult the country on the issue. 
Prince Cyril is believed to be an out-and-out pro-German, and his two 
fellow-Regents, Filov and the former War Minister, Michov, are not 
likely to oppose his policy. Moreover, the new Prime Minister, Bodjilov, 
formerly Finance Minister, is known to have pro-German sympathies, 
and the Cabinet which he formed on September 19 is made up mainly of 
civil servants and nondescript officials, presumably prepared to execute 
German orders.' It might appear surprising that the most outspoken 
pro-Germans, Gabrovski and Zacharieff, whose threatened resignations 
in May had been used by the Germans to put pressure on the Filov 
Cabinet, should have been dropped; but it is quite possible that the 
Germans preferred to rule the country through the agency of political 
nonentities, with the German Minister as the real power behind the 
scenes. 

The recent Allied air attack on Sofia may well herald the approach 
of war to Bulgaria. Up to the present she has kept out of the fighting, 
apart from guerrilla warfare in Macedonia and Thrace, and has acquired 
these vast extensions of territory without paying the price. Her 
treatment of these ceded territories deserves a word here. There have 
been many reports of the Bulgarian atrocities against the Greek and 
Serb populations, but it is difficult to assess how much blame for the 
cruelties perpetrated can be laid to the account of the Bulgarian 
Government and how much was the work of the terrorist I.M.R.O. 
organization. There can be no doubt, however, that an extensive policy 
of “Bulgarization” was officially undertaken in the ceded territories. 
By February, 1942 about 100,000 Greek peasants had been driven 
irom their homes to make way for Bulgarian colonists; Greek schools 
and churches were closed, all cereals and tobacco stocks were requisi- 
tioned, exorbitant taxes crippled trade, and many landowners were 


' The new Foreign Minister is M. Kirov, the former Minister to Turkey, and his 
“ppomtment may indicate the possibility of future overtures to Turkey in the 
event of an approach to the Allies. 
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expropriated. Many attempts were made to develop the territories 
communications with Bulgaria were improved, and schemes were under 
way for progress in education; but all these plans were for the benefit 
of the Bulgarian settlers at the expense of the local inhabitants. As the 
war progressed Greek and Serb guerrilla bands became a great menace 
to the colonists; fiercer methods of suppression were adopted by the 
Bulgarian authorities, and during 1943 thousands of Greeks have beep 
executed or sent to concentration camps. The systematic deportation of 
the local populations and the terroristic methods which have accom. 
panied the ‘‘Bulgarization’”’ of the ceded territories have brought upon 
Bulgaria the condemnation of the United Nations.* 

Bulgaria has been at war with Britain and the U.S.A. since December. 
1941 and the Government has always represented Britain as the fore. 
most enemy, because of her support for Greece and Yugoslavia.’ The 
Allied advance in the Mediterranean theatre has now presented 
Bulgaria with the prospect of an Allied invasion of the Balkans. The 
Germans are reported to have bribed Bulgaria with even greater 
extensions of territory, including Salonika, if she resists such an 
invasion, and she might feel tempted to use her still intact army 
against an Allied landing, since Allied victory implies the break-up of 
the Great Bulgaria. Theories have been put forward, however, that 
strong Allied raids on Bulgarian towns, accompanied by propaganda 
to woo the pro-Russian peasants and soldiers from the Axis, might 
pave the way for an Allied landing in Thrace, which would not be 
opposed by the Bulgarian army. Bulgaria is undoubtedly filled with 
misgivings at the possibility of having again aligned herself with the 
losing side in the second World War; and she may have ideas of allow- 
ing the Allies to pass through her territory, as the Germans did in 
March and April, 1941, while she uses her Army simply in self-defence 
against Serb and Greek vengeance. She may also have hopes that 
Russia will step in to safeguard the Great Bulgaria; but that can only 
be if she agrees to come within the Russian orbit, and a Moscow 
broadcast last September warned her that Russia’s patience with her 
subservience to Germany was almost at an end. The attitude of 
Turkey is doubtless also exercising the minds of Bulgaria’s leaders; ever 
since the Adana Conference she has been anxious about Turkey, and 
she not only has to consider the possibility of Turkey entering the war, 
but also of her remaining neutral but granting the Allies air bases and 
opening the Straits to Allied warships. 

The course of events inside Bulgaria since the King’s death has 
greatly increased the German hold on the country; the master-hand a! 
temporizing and countering German demands has been removed and 
the Government is virtually a pawn in the hands of the Germal 
Minister. The-Germans are-in control of all strategic points, the rail 
ways, ports, and airfields, and as far as possible the Bulgarian Army 

1 All the wealthier Greek families were forced to sell their estates and leave 
the territory, and at the frontier the proceeds of the sales were confiscated by the 
Bulgarian authorities. 

2 On March 24, 1943 the British Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs declared 
in Parliament that the British Government regarded as null and void all attemp 
to ““‘Bulgarize’”’ Greek Macedonia and Thrace, and that all measures of exp 


priation and expulsion would be repealed at the end of the war. 
* The press devoted much space to vilifying the B.B.C. 
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has been dispersed in the rest of the Balkans. Bulgarian resistance to 
this control has not yet been sufficient to drive the Germans to occupy 
the country with a military force, as in the case of Denmark; but there 
are undoubtedly many more German troops there, and the German 
H.0. of the Balkan forces is established in Sofia. Bulgaria is of vital 
imp tance to the Germans in the defence of the Rumanian oilfields, 
and it would seem probable that German forces would invade the 
country to resist an Allied landing in Thrace, whatever the attitude of 
the Bulgarian Army and people might be. It is impossible to estimate 
what future part Bulgaria will play in the war, for the nation is too 
divided in its sympathies to present a straightforward policy; it can 
only be presumed from the tightening of the Allied ring around the 
Balkans that she will not be able to remain much longer outside the 


realm of hostilities. : 
GS MG 


THE CRISIS IN THE LEBANON 


A Note on Franco-Lebanese Relations 


ON Nov. 11, by the orders of M. Helleu, the French Delegate-General 
in the Lebanon, the President of the Republic, the Prime Minister, and 
7 other Ministers were arrested, Parliament was dissolved by decree, 
and a curfew imposed in Beirut, where French troops paraded the 
streets and came into collision with demonstrators protesting against 
the French action. The immediate cause of this was the voting by the 
Chamber of Deputies of a Bill providing for changes in the Constitution 
which would exclude all non-Lebanese from exerting any power and 
make Arabic the only official language, and this Bill was prepared and 
submitted to Parliament in defiance of a request by M. Helleu that the 
matter should be held in abeyance until he had put before the Govern- 
ment a plan for bringing into effect the independence of the Republic 
by constitutional processes. In explanation of the apparent sudden- 
ness with which this critical situation was reached a short note regard- 
ing previous recent developments in the relations between France and 
the Lebanon may not be out of place. 

The Allied and Associated Powers entrusted to France in 1920 the 
Mandate over Syria and the Lebanon, under Article 22 of the League 
Covenant (providing for the exercise of mandatory powers over coun- 
tries in a state of tutelage) and the preamble of the Mandate stated that 
France exercised it “in the name of the League”’.' As the two countries 
progressed in political development, though with many ups and downs,’ 
provision was made for the assumption of sovereign power by their 
Governments, together with the regularization of their relations with 
France through the conclusion of a Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, 
rather in the same way as had been done in the cases of Irak and Egypt 
when those countries became independent and established their rela- 
tions with Great Britain on a treaty basis. In September, 1936 a treaty 


' The League Council ratified the French Mandate in July, 1922. The Lebanon 
- declared a State (i.e. separate from Syria) by the High Commissioner in 1920. 
Tne Const.tution of 1926 was suspended in 1932 by the French High Com- 
missioner and Parliament dissolved owing to abuses, but in January, 1937 he 
restored the Constitution by décree. : > 
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was negotiated and initialled in Paris, but in 1938 the French Parlia. 
ment refused to ratify it' and no further steps were taken in the matter 
before the war. In 1941 the position brought about by the infiltration 
of German agents, air technicians, and others into Syria and the Lebanon 
necessitated military action being taken by British and Free French 
forces to occupy the whole territory, and on June 8, 1941 a statemen 
was issued in London announcing the entry of the troops, and stating 
that, ‘‘at the same time a proclamation has been issued by Gen. Catrouy 
on behalf of Gen. de Gaulle, guaranteeing the liberty and independence 
of Syria and the Lebanon, and undertaking to negotiate a treaty to 
ensure these objects. H.M. Government support and associate them. 
selves with this promise of independence’’. 

Gen. Catroux, in his proclamation, said he had assumed all the powers 
and responsibilities of la France au Levant, and went on, “I come to 
put an end to the Maridatory régime and to proclaim you free and 
independent. You will therefore be from henceforward sovereign and 
independent peoples ... your independence and sovereignty will be 
guaranteed by a treaty in which our mutual relations will be defined 
Pending its conclusion our mutual position will be one of close unit) 
in pursuit of a common ideal and common aims’’. . 

Gen. Catroux’s instructions during this interim period were set out 
in a letter of June 24 from Gen. de Gaulle, who wrote that the new 
régime ought to be brought into force as soon as possible, and ‘‘your 
duty is to bring about as soon as possible the establishment of Legisla- 
tive Assemblies truly representative of the mass of the people, and the 
formation of Governments which have the confidence of these Assem- 
blies. You will enter into negotiations directed to the conclusion of 
treaties of alliance with these Governments. The Mandate with which 
France was entrusted by the League of Nations in 1920 must be brought 
to an end, and the work of France must be carried on. For this reason 
you will take as your point of departure for the negotiations the 
treaties concluded in 1936”. 

Another point of interest is that on August 15, 1941 the British 
Minister of State in the Middle East wrote to Gen. de Gaulle reiterating 
that both the Free French and Great Britain were pledged to the ince- 
pendence of the two territories, and declaring that ‘when this essential 
step has been taken, and without prejudice to it, we freely admit that 
France should have the predominant position in Syria and the Lebanon 
over any other Power’. 

The driving out of the Vichy and German forces was followed, under 
the Armistice terms signed on July 15, 1941, by the military occupe 
tion of the whole country by British and Free French troops. 

The next step was on Nov. 26, 1941, when Gen. Catroux read out a! 
a ceremony in Beirut a statement declaring the Lebanon an indepen 
ent sovereign State, with power to appoint its own diplomatic represent 
tives and to form its own military forces. France would give help and 
support along the lines of the Treaty of 1936, and the Lebanon, on its side, 
would place ports, aerodromes, railways, etc. at the disposal of the Allies. | 


1 It granted full autonomy, subject to the provisions of a military Convention 
enabling France to maintain troops in certain areas. The Treaty was signe 
in Beirut on November 13, 1936, and on November 17 ratified by the Lebaney 
Parliament. 
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Diplomatic representatives were appointed to the Beirut Government 
in 1942, Gen. Spears being the first British Minister, who presented 
‘is letters of credence on March 27, 1942. The first U.S. Consul- 
;eneral presented his credentials on November 21, and, in doing so, said 
they all looked forward to the time when the Lebanon would be 
exercising the rights and duties of full independence after the war. 


By early this year conditions in the Lebanon appeared sufficiently 
settled for progress to be made towards the institution of a Parliamen- 
tary régime, and on March 19 Gen. Catroux proclaimed the restoration 
of the free Constitution of the Republic and promulgated decrees 
providing for Elections to be held within 3 months for a wholly 
elected Parliament! and conferring power on a provisional Government 
o preside over the Elections. They were held on August 29, and on 
September 21 the first meeting was held of the elected Parliament. 

Previous to this, early in June, M. Helleu had been appointed to 

ucceed Gen. Catroux as French Delegate-General, and he issued a 
tatement to the press (published on June 9) saying he knew well the 
‘alue the people of the Lebanon* attached to “the independence 
‘ranted to them by Gen. Catroux in the name of France’’, and was 
esolved ‘to help them to maintain and develop this independence “‘in 
he framework of Franco-Lebanese friendship’’. 

The first action of the Chamber of Deputies was to elect Bishara el 
Khoury President of the Republic. He is a Christian (Maronite) who 
vas formerly Prime Minister. The new Ministry was formed under 
Xiad es Solh, the most important nationalist Arab leader (a Sunni 

loslem) in the Lebanon, who also took the portfolio of Finance, and 
bppointed Habib Abu Shahla, a Christian (Greek Orthodox) politician, 
as deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Justice and Education. 

Soon after the new Government assumed office discussions were 
bpened with M. Helleu regarding the steps to be taken to bring into 
ttect the full independence and sovereignty of the Republic. Informa- 
ion as to the progress of the negotiations is not available, but judging 
by press reports, sometimes officially inspired, the attitude taken up by 
he French Delegate was based on the principle that a treaty of alliance 
between the two countries must be concluded as a prerequisite for the 
stablishment of full independence, while the Lebanese Government 

1aintained that only when in possession of full sovereign rights could 
hey negotiate a treaty as equals, while they based their claim to 
dependence on the terms of the Atlantic Charter, as well as on the 
eclaration of November, 1941. The mandate, they consider, has 
eased toexist. As to this, some light on the French attitude was thrown 
by Gen. de Gaulle’s statement of Nov. 16 last. He pointed out that 
he juridical situation arising from the mandate had never been con- 
‘sted by any of the Powers which concluded the Covenant of the 
eague. The obligations assumed by France, especially in 1941, 
nded, he said, to institute the independence of the Lebanon in 
ccordance with the aim of the mandate and with what had been 
*peatedly declared by the Governments of France since 1919. 
Another indication of the French attitude may be seen in a state- 


' Under the existing law one-third of the Deputies were nominated. 
~ And of Syria also—he mentioned both countries throughout his statement. 
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ment, no doubt inspired, in the French press in Egypt. This pointe 
out that France had in no way renounced her traditional interests jp 
the Levant. She was going to recover her important position in the 
world, and once this was attained, she would, in accordance with Gen, 
Catroux’s promise, sign treaties with Syria and the Lebanon on the 
lines of the British treaties with Iraq and Egypt. It was necessary {oy 
her to safeguard her legitimate position as a privileged nation in he 
dealings with them; territorial, naval, and air bases would be indispens- 
able for the communications between France and her African and 
Asiatic possessions, and from the economic point of view she would 
wish to continue her trade with the Levant. Financial relations still 
existed, especially since the Syro-Lebanese money was tied to the 
franc. 

From the information now available it is clear that the Lebanese 
President intimated to M. Helleu that the Government intended to 
carry out, with the support of Parliament, administrative reforms in 
every department, and even to amend the Constitution. On October 1! 
the Prime Minister made the first public declaration of this in a state. 
ment of policy before the Chamber of Deputies, for which he asked 
for, and obtained, a vote of confidence. He said the complete inde- 
pendence of the Lebanon was based on the terms of the Atlantic 
Charter and recognition by the Allies. Hence the Constitution was to 
be amended to exclude non-Lebanese from exercising any power. 
Arabic was to be the only official language, and French used only in 
special circumstances defined by law. Customs and other services 0 
“common interest to Syria and Lebanon” were to be managed bya 
joint commission from which the French authorities would be excluded. 
Provision was also to be made for co-operation with neighbouring Arabit 
countries. 

He went on: “We will not allow Lebanon to be a colony, and ow 
Arab neighbours will refuse to allow it to be a road to colonization’; ant 
he expressed gratitude for Egypt’s recognition of their independence ant 
confidence that other Arab States would follow that country’s example. 

M. Helleu is understood to have counselled moderation on the 
Government, drawing attention, among other things, to the fact that 
neithér France nor the Lebanon could abolish the League Mandate 
by unilateral action. The French delegate then went to Algiers 10 
consult the Committee of National Liberation, and early in November 
that body sent a message to Beirut announcing that it could not 
recognize the validity of a decision by the Lebanese Government t0 
amend the Constitution without the consent of the French representé 
tive. The Committee felt sure, it added, that the Lebanese nation 
recognized that the foundation of the independence and liberty o 
States was respect for contracts, and it pointed out that France hau 
resolved to grant the Lebanon complete independence throug! 
negotiation between the two parties in a spirit of loyal and amicablé 
collaboration. 

This statement was read out to the Beirut press by the Frenc)\ 
authorities on November 6, but the reply of the Government was that tle 
Lebanese constitutional authorities had the right to amend the Constr 
tution and had submitted to Parliament a Bill for the revision of tho 

, 1 Vide La Bourse Egyptienne of October 15. 
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»rticles which were incompatible with the full independence of the 

»public. 

( yn November 8 the Bill was considered, and was passed by the Chamber 
f Deputies unanimously, and M. Helleu, finding on his return that he 
vas faced with a fait accompli that had evcry appearance of an act of. 
efiance at once ordered the arrest of the President and the Ministers. 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


The following is a short day-to-day record of developments in Beirut 
and Algiers since the crisis began. 


Nov. 11.—President Khoury, the Prime Minister, and seven other 
[inisters were arrested in Beirut by French troops. The French 
Delegate-General in Beirut issued a proclamation dissolving the 
Parliament and Government, and calling on Emile Edde (a former 
President) to carry on the administration. A strict censorship and a 
urfew were imposed. Rioting occurred in Beirut and other towns, and 
many arrests were made. 

Cairo reports stated that the British Minister had lodged a protest 
1 the name of his Government, “‘as guarantors of Lebanese indepen- 
lence’, with M. Helleu. 

Nov. 12.—The National Committee issued a statement, in Algiers, 
pnnouncing that “‘M. Helleu returned to Beirut with instructions com- 
osed in the most liberal spirit, since they could lead to the fulfilment 
n a very short time of the 1936 treaty, whereby the States of the 
evant are to receive all the attributes of sovereignty. It emerges from 
he information received that the Riad es Sohl Cabinet, aware of these 

tentions, by-passed them, and considered it possible to place before 
‘rance a fait accompli, without taking into account the rights and 
bbligations held by the mandatory Power so long as she has not been 
ormally relieved of the mandate. Gen. Catroux ... will go immedi- 
htely to Beirut with full powers permitting him to take on the spot 
n the name of the Committee all measures necessitated by the 
ituation’”’, 

The French military authorities took charge in Beirut, and tanks 
paraded the streets when crowds gathered to demonstrate against the 
rrests. Machine guns opened fire, causing several casualties. 
Christian and Moslem leaders called on the British Minister and told 
him that unless the British authorities intervened bloodshed would be 
pnavoidable. The Moslem Mufti and the Maronite Archbishop of 
banon told Gen. Spears that they both supported the Lebanese 
sovernment. 

_A French communiqué, issued in Cairo, stated that Gen. Catroux, in 
bis declaration of June 8, 1941, included the following passage. ‘‘In 
ither case your statute of independence and sovereignty will be guaran- 
eed by a treaty in which our mutual relations will be defined. This 
reaty will be negotiated as soon as possible between your repre- 
entatives and myself, In the meantime, our mutual positions will be 
nat of allies closely united in pursuit of a common ideal and common 
ims. On Nov. 26, 1941, Gen. Catroux had pronounced Lebanese 
dependence, but had stipulated that it should be granted “under 
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the guarantee of a treaty to be concluded with a view to defining 
Franco-Lebanese relations’. 

Message from King Farouk. (see Egypt.) 

Nov. 13.—The National Committee issued a statement in Algien 
that its intention was “to see established in Lebanon a normal eo». 
stitutional situation as defined, within the framework of the mandate 
in previous statements made in the name of France’. 

Mr. Casey arrived in Beirut. It was learned, from statements issue; 
by the French National Committee, that M. Helleu had visited Algiers | 
the previous week to report on the demands of the Lebanese Parliamen; 
and had been given full powers to deal with the situation. 

Gen. de Lavalade, commanding French troops in Syria and Lebanon 
said the press had given a false impression. Senegalese troops had not 
been used to make the arrests, and martial law had not been proclaimed 

A group of students waiting outside the British Legation hoping ty 
see the British Minister was fired on by French troops and some of 
the students wounded. 

Nov. 14.—M. Helleu issued a statement describing the situation as 
assez calme, and denied a report that he was not master of the situation 
He said that the decision to make the arrests was taken by the Nationa! 
Committee in Algiers; he had warned Gen. de Gaulle that there might 
be trouble, but the General instructed him to go ahead. 

Statement by Egyptian Prime Minister. (see Egyt.) 

Nov. 15.—Reports from a British first hand unofficial source gave thy 
casualties in the disturbances as 140, of which 10 or 12 were fatal. 

M. Edde was reported to be appointing a provisional Government of 
14 members. 

Nov. 16.—Gen. Catroux arrived in Beirut. Gen. de Gaulle issued : 
statement declaring that the intention of the French Committe 
regarding the Lebanon had not changed; it was ‘“‘to establish there : 
normal constitutional situation in order to enable us to work with the 
Lebanese Government about our common affairs on a basis of full 
independence’. The arrests, precipitated by the unilateral action « 
Riad es Solh, were ‘‘annoying incidents’’, which were “a matter for 
settlement between France and the Lebanon within the framework 0! 
the existing treaties’. “The incident’, he stated, “alters neither 
France’s policy in the Lebanon, nor the pledges we have made, nor 
again, our determination to keep to the pledges,”’ He went on to saj 
that the amendments which substantially modified the internationé 
- status of the Lebanon, which had been established by a French mat- 
date of the League of Nations, could obviously not be accepted. The 
Delegate-General had, therefore, warned them beforehand, and ‘‘] must 
state’, he said, “that at the time when this step had been decided 
by Riad es Solh M. Helleu was on his way back from Algiers, where ii 
had come for instructions from the National Committee. Our instru 
tions were of the most liberal nature. They gave the Delegate-Genera 
the necessary instructions to enable him to establish with the Lebanes 
a state of good relations, which would confer on the Lebanese Statt 
the widest attributes of sovereignty. M. Helieu had informed Riad & 
Solh of this. However, although this warning reached the latte 
sufficiently early to give him a chance of altering his plan of actio 
Riad es Solh went ahead and faced France with a fait accompli, 
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This could not be admitted, because, first, it modified unilaterally 
an international treaty which it was not in the province of the Lebanese 
Government to modify. Second, the manner in which it was done con- 
stituted with regard to France something in the nature of a provocation; 
and third, the nature of it was such as to disturb the political, and, 
therefore, the strategic situation in this region, now the theatre of 
inter-Allied military operations. 

Nov. 17.—Gen. Catroux had a long conversation with the Maronite 
Archbishop. 

Nov. 19.—Gen. Catroux issued a statement in which he said that 
British interference in the Lebanon should be confined to purely military 
affairs, or matters relating to them, leaving France to deal with the 
political situation. “I want nothing better,” he said, “than to behave 
as a good ally, and co-operate with the British, but as a Frenchman I 
must see to the interests of my country.” 

Mr. Casey arrived in Beirut again. 

Reports from Fighting French circles in Palestine stated that the 
Emir Mejid Arslan, a former Lebanese Minister of Defence, had formed 
a band of fighting men who were operating in the Souk el Garb region 
in the south. . 

Nov. 20.—Mr. Casey told the press that he did not believe the situation 
was really calm; on the contrary, it was still serious. He added that 
Britain had ‘‘two-legged interests” in the Lebanon: one as co-guarantors 
of its independence, and the other, her great and immediate interest in 
the security of naval bases and lines of communication. She had no 
territorial ambitions in Syria or the Lebanon. 

Gen. Catroux stated that an inter-Allied Commission to deal with 
the disagreements would only magnify the difficulties four or five fold. 
He added that the arrested people would be set free as quickly as 
possible. 

Nov. 21.—The Committee of National Liberation issued a statement 
saying that it had decided to follow the proposals of Gen. Catroux to 
reinstate M. Khoury, “with whom the Commissioner of State is invited 
to negotiate the necessary measures for the rapid re-establishment of 
constitutional life in the Lebanon’’. It went on, “the Committee has 
further decided to liberate the Lebanese in office last Nov. 8. The 
Committee has confirmed the decision to open negotiations with the 
Syrian Government necessary to harmonize the French mandate with 
the régime of independence promised by France by the proclamation 
of 1941. After the re-establishment of constitutional life in the Lebanon 
similar negotiations will be taken up with the Lebanese Government”. 
It also announced that M. Helleu had been asked to come to Algiers. 

M. Bonnet, the Commissioner for Information, told the press that 
they regarded the Committee’s decision ‘‘as a satisfactory preliminary 
solution to the problem, which should lead to a final broad settlement”, 
and they thought their decisions should satisfy all parties, and “will 
lead to settlement both from a local and from the Allied points of 
view’. He added that no new general election was to be held, and that 
new Ministers would be chosen by the President. 

Nov. 22.—President Khoury entered Bei: ut and received an ovation 
from the people. He urged them to remain calm and assured them that 
the independence of the Lebanon was not threatened. 
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Beirut radio announced that M. Yves Chataigneau, Secretary- 
General to the French Delegation, would thenceforward undertake tie 
duties of the Delegate-General representing France in the Levant. 

Reports from Cairo stated that the Lebanese Chamber had beep 
occupied by demonstrators, accompanied by a few Deputies. 

The Prime Minister received a telegram from the Egyptian Premier 
congratulating him on his reinstatement and declaring that Egypt 
and the entire Arab world were by the Lebanon’s side “‘in its glorious 
attitude”’. 


THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 


- An amended text of the declaration regarding atrocities issued at the 

close of the Moscow Conference (vide Bulletin of Nov. 13, page 996) was 
published on Nov. 18. This showed that the next to last paragraph 
should read: “These Germans who take part in wholesale shooting 
of Italian officers or in the execution of French, Dutch, Belgian, or 
Norwegian hostages or of Cretan peasants, or who have shared in the 
slaughters inflicted on the people of Poland or in the territories of the 
Soviet Union which are now being swept clear of the enemy, will know 
that they will be brought back to the scene of their crimes and judged 
on the spot by the peoples whom they have outraged.”’ 

The last paragraph reads: ‘The above declaration is without pre- 
judice to the case of the major criminals whose offences have no 
particular geographical location and who will be punished by a joint 
decision of the Governments of the Allies’. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy activity over the U.K. was very slight, but on several nights 
a few raiders penetrated to the London area, causing casualties and 
damage, and on one occasion bombed a south-west town and caused 
damage in residential areas. 6 raiders were destroyed. 

Concentrated attacks were made by day on Chievres airfield, south- 
west of Brussels (Nov. 10) by over 500 Marauders, without loss; on 
Miinster (Nov. 11) by B17s, which shot down 18 German fighters, for 
the loss of 7; on Bremen (Nov. 13) by B17s and B24s with escort, which 
shot down 43 fighters, for the loss of 24; on Knaben and Rjukan, 
southern Norway (Nov. 16) by B17s and B24s, which shot down 6 
fighters, for the loss of 2; and on Kjeller, near Oslo (Nov. 18) by B24s, 
which shot down 8 fighters, for the loss of 9 (3 of which came down in 
Sweden, the crews being saved). In addition many targets in west and 
north-west Germany were attacked by smaller formations, amd daily 
sweeps were made over the Channel and Northern France, doing much 
damage to coastal shipping, airfields, railway and other traffic, and 
military objectives, particularly in the Cherbourg peninsula, Havre, 
and Brest. On Nov. 11 aircraft from North Africa bombed Annecy 
ball-bearing factory and the viaduct at Antheor. 

In the night very heavy attacks were made on Modane (Nov. 10), 
Cannes railway centre and the viaduct at Antheor (Nov. 11); the 
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\iaduct again and railways in the Var district (Nov. 13); Ludwigshaven 
chemical works (Nov. 17); Berlin, Mannheim, and Ludwigshaven again 
(Noy. 18) in 2 major attacks in which over 350 4,000 lb. bombs were 
dropped on Berlin in 30 minutes by the largest force of heavy bombers 
ever sent to Germany, 32 being lost; and Leverkusen (Nov. 19) just 
north of Cologne, where chemical targets were attacked for the third 
night running, for the loss of 5. Mosquitoes also made frequent raids 
on Berlin and other German objectives, including Hanover and places 
in the Ruhr, almost without loss. Mine laying was.carried out daily. 

On Nov. 10 the loss of the U.S. destroyer Borte was announced. 
She had first sunk a large U-boat of the newest type. On Nov. 16 the 
Admiralty announced the Joss of the minesweeper Cromarty and the 
trawler Orfasy. 

lhe Germans reported (Nov. 16) a successful attack or? Plymouth. 
They described the attack on Bremen on Nov. 13 as a “complete 
failure’ and claimed the destruction of 34 Allied aircraft. On Nov. 19 
they reported fairly heavy damage at Mannheim, but only slight 
casualties, and said 46 bombers were shot down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

On Nov. 9 the position was that the Russians in the Kiev area had 
reached Borodyanko, 30 miles up the line towards Korosten, and 
Gornostaypol, due north of Kiev and only 12 miles from the mouth of 
the Pripet. South-east of Kiev they were attacking the enemy defences 
in the Pereyaslavl region. They made rapid progress up the Korosten 
railway during the next few days, crossing the Teterev on Nov. 11, 
and also taking several places further south, in the Zhitomir 
district. In the Gomel area they gained ground south of Rezhitsa, 
outflanking Gomel, and then turned north-west to approach the town 
from the west. By Nov. 15 they had reached Demekhi station, only 6 
miles west of Rezhitsa, and on Nov. 17 night they occupied the town, 
after a 3-day battle in which they wiped out the garrison. On Nov. 18 
Vasilievichi, 24 miles west of Rezhitsa, was also captured. 

In the Korosten direction the Russians reached Kaganovichi on 
Noy. 15 and Turchinka next day, and on Nov. 17 entered Korosten 
after a 2-day battle in which much booty was captured. They pushed 
on without pause and on Nov. 18 night occupied Ovruch, an important 
rail junction some 25 miles further up the line towards Mozyr, where 
the railway crosses the Pripet. 

In the Zhitomir direction Korostychev was taken on Nov. 12, but 
the Germans now began a series of very heavy counter-attacks, striking 
northward along the line running from there to Fastov. The Russians 
entered Zhitomir on Nov. 12 night, and Chernyakhov, a few miles to 
the north, and reported that they were successfully beating off the 
German onslaught in the Fastov district. This was being made by 
von Manstein with some 150,000 men, and in 6 days fierce fighting he 
recovered several places and claimed the capture of much material. 
On Nov. 19 the Russians reported the loss of Zhitomir, but main- 
tained that all enemy attempts to reach Korostychev had been de- 
leated, and enormous losses inflicted. On several days they claimed 
the destruction or disablement of over 100 German tanks, e.g. 146 on 
Nov. 16, 145 on Noy. 18, 174 on Nov. 20,-and 190 on Nov. 21. 
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Heavy fighting also took place in the area of the Pripet mouth. (jy 
Nov. 17 Chernobyl was captured, and the next 2 days several more 
places further up that river. In the Cherkasy region the Russians 
crossed the Dnieper on Nov. 19 and reached the outskirts of the town, 
which was very strongly fortified. In conjunction with these operations 
which, if successful, will enable the Russians to seize Smyela station 
(a junction on the line to Znamenka and Krivoi Rog, and vital to the 
Germans) they have begun a new attack south and south-westward 
from Kremenchug which pierced the German defences, according to 
the Moscow report of Nov. 22. In the Gomel sector also, the reports 
announced a new thrust, taking the Russians across the Beresina north- 
west of the city, with the capture of places north of Rezhitsa. In the 
Nikopol area very little progress was made, but Tomakovka, a few 
miles to the north-east, was taken on Nov. 17. 

The Germans reported the defeat of several Russian attacks in the 
Kerch peninsula and elsewhere which were not mentioned by Moscow. 
They claimed the destruction of large numbers of Russian tanks, e.g. 
411 in 2 days on Nov. 12, 481 in 2 days on Nov. 16, and 247 on Nov. 20. 
On Nov. 14, in a review of recent fighting, they said the troops had 
been “‘let down”’ by the weather. There were plenty of reserves, but it 
was difficult to bring them up in time at the right places. One military 
commentator said the Russian advance had only been made possible 
by the existence of the Italian and Balkan fronts. Since the first half 
of August all the reserves had gone to Italy and elsewhere in the south 
and west, and a first-class defensive victory had been won in Italy, 
but this had exacted a high price—the whole of the territory abandoned 
in Russia. “ 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 

On Nov. 9 Gen. Eisenhower issued a report stating that on the day 
the Vatican was attacked Boston aircraft had dropped bombs 17 miles 
north of Rome, and Mosquitoes on targets 40 miles from Rome, these 
being the nearest points to which any Allied aircraft had approached. 
In Washington Mr. Stettinius also declared that no Allied aircraft had 
been near the Vatican City. 

The 8th Army reached positions overlooking the Sangro by Nov. 9, 
and took Castiglione, giving them control of the roads to Vasto. 
(All the villages on their front were blown up and burnt by the Germans 
as they retreated.) On Nov. 11 they took Rionero, north of [sernia, 
and on Nov. 13 Atessa. The weather was very bad and mud and 
demolitions made progress very slow, but they took Perano, on the 
Sangro, on Nov. 19, and reached Archi, a strong enemy position, on 
Nov. 20, giving them control of the lower reaches of the river for some 
12 miles from its mouth. Further south Agnone was entered without 
fighting, and on Nov. 21 2 villages were taken between there and 
Castel di Sangro. 

The 5th Army took Fornelli, west of Isernia, on Nov. 8, but was 
heavily counter-attacked in the area north of Venafro. They captured 
Filignano, 6 miles north of it, on Nov. 12, but the Germans persistently 
counter-attacked there and near Mignano, further south-west. They 
were using Panzer Grenadiers, but made no progress, except on Nov. !o 
when the 5th Army lost some ground north of Venafro. Thereafter 
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there was little fighting except for artillery duels, the weather being so 
bad as to make the hill roads impassable for mechanical transport. 
By the middle of November the Germans were believed to have 10 
divisions facing the 5th and 8th Armies. 

The air offensive was maintained despite bad flying conditions, and 
heavy attacks were made on airfields and rail and road centres, in- 
cluding Genoa, Villa Perosa (ball-bearing factory), Bolzano, Padua, 
Recco viaduct, Popoli (chemical works) Prato, Civita Vecchia, Piom- 
bino, Ferrara, Ancona, and Chiusi, a new target on the Rome- 
Florence railway. In the Aegean and in Greece frequent attacks were 
sade on the Rhodes airfields, Suda Bay, Heraklion, Eleusis, Kalamaki, 
Naxos, Cos, Stampalia, and Calinos. On Nov. 16 two airfields at 
Marseilles were bombed, 13 aircraft destroyed, and others damaged, 
for the loss of 3. Much damage was also done to shipping in the Aegean 
and the Adriatic. 

The Admiralty announced on Nov. 10 that submarines had 
recently sunk 7 ships, probably sunk 3, and damaged 6, most of them 
in the Aegean. The loss was announced of-the destroyer Eclipse and 
the submarine Usurper, and of the U.S. destroyer Beatty. 

Leros was attacked by the Germans early on Nov. 12 by sea and air. 
Some troops secured a foothold, but were isolated by the defenders; 
who included Italian troops. Dive-bombers were over the island all 
day and every day, however, and on Nov. 16 evening, after scoring 
successes against the invaders and inflicting probably far greater 
casualties than they suffered themselves, the garrison surrendered. 
The Germans claimed the capture of 3,200 British and 5,350 Italian 
prisoners. On Nov. 17 they began the systematic bombing of Samos, 
and on Nov. 22 announced its capture. They also reported (Nov. 19) 
the capture from the Italians by naval forces of the islands of Patmos, 
Lipso, and Nicaria, north and north-west of Leros. 

Other announcements were (Nov. 19) that the French battleship 
Richelieu was now in commission with the Mediterranean Fleet; also 
that in the raid on Wiener Neustadt on Nov. 2 56 German aircraft 
were destroyed. 

The Germans reported raids on Naples, and the sinking of 4 cargo 
ships and 2 destroyers in a convoy off the coast of Africa, with damage 
to many others. They also reported the sinking of a submarine in the 
Aegean. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 

Fighting continued in the Dalmatian coast area, where Rommel 
was reported (Nov. 15) to have opened a large-scale offensive to secure 
control of all the harbours, presumably owing to the fear of Allied land- 
ings, and on Nov. 19 the Germans reported the capture of Trogir, 
Malo Ostrovo, and Veliki Drvenik. The Germans also reported the 
complete defeat of “Communist bands”’ inthedistrict north-east of Fiume 
aiter several weeks’ fighting in which 3,600 were killed and 4,500 taken 
prisoner, but the Yugoslav partisans claimed to have inflicted heavy 
losses on 6 German divisions in successful operations in that region. 
"he Germans also announced the capture of 3 islands in the Gulf of 
en but the partisans announced (Nov. 19) successful resistance 
there. 
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In Bosnia the Germans moved strong forces southward into Herze- 
govina, and fighting occurred in the Tuzla district where, according to 
the Yugoslavs, the enemywere held up. On Nov.21 the partisans reported 
the failure of an enemy attempt to take Travnik, Central Bosnia, and 
their own capture of Foca, in south-east Bosnia. 

Bombing attacks were made on Durazzo, Split, Mostar, Shebenik, 
Metkovic, and Berat Kucove (Albania). On Nov. 14 bombers from 
Italy attacked military objectives just outside Sofia, doing much 
damage. 

The Germans on Nov. 16 reported that fighting had been going on 
for 8 days at Tirana. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 

On Nov 9 Col. Knox announced that there was no truth in the 
Japanese claim of the destruction of many U.S. warships in the waters 
round Bougainville. On Nov. 10 and 11 a series of very heavy sea and 
air attacks were made on enemy shipping at and near Rabaul, 15 
vessels being hit, out of 23 seen in the vicinity. 1 cruiser and 2 des- 
troyers were sunk, 9 destroyers probably sunk, and 88 enemy aircraft 
destroyed, 64 of them while attempting to attack the U.S. warships, 
which suffered only slight damage. 17 aircraft were lost. On Nov. 16 
it was announced that since Nov. 1 421 enemy aircraft had been 
destroyed and 88 probably, for the loss of 42 Allied. Ships sunk in 
the same period were 4 cruisers, 10 destroyers, 1 corvette, and 34 other 
vessels, and those damaged included 34 warships (13 of them cruisers) 
and 36 cargo ships, transports, etc. 

The U.S. troops on Bougainville extended their bridgehead, despite 
Japanese landings to the north and south. Kara airfield, on the island, 
was bombed, and Buka, to the north, both bombed and shelled by 
warships. In New Guinea the Australians made progress in their 
attack on Sattelberg (the last enemy stronghold in the Huon Peninsula), 
using heavy tanks for the first time in that country. 

Air attacks were also made on Kavieng, off which a large cargo ship 
anda destroyer were sunk, and on Madang, Alexishafen, Wewak, and 
Gasmata. B24s made a 2,000 mile flight to bomb Sourabaya 3 times 
within a few days, and on Nov. 20 concentrated attacks began on 
Nauru, west of the Gilbert Islands. 

On Nov. 13 night a new offensive was opened against the Japanese in 
the Gilbert Islands, with air attacks on Tarawa and Betio Islands and on 
Mili, in the Marshall Islands. This continued daily, Makin, in the Gilberts, 
and Jaluit in the Marshalls, being included, till Nov. 20, when a strong 
naval and air force, including battleships and aircraft carriers, landed 
troops on Tarawa and Makin. The former was the main Japanese air 
base in the archipelago, and there was an excellent airfield on Betio, 
just off the south-west end of Tarawa. Makin had wharves, an excellent 
anchorage, a seaplane base, and a wireless station. 

On Nov. 10 the loss in October of the U.S. destroyers Henley and 
Chevalier was announced. On Nov. 14 U.S. ‘submarines reported the 
sinking of 7 enemy ships, and damage to 2 others. 

The Japanese raided Funafuti, Ellice Island, on Nov. 13 and 17. They 
claimed (Nov. 17) the sinking by aircraft of 3 aircraft-carriers, 4 
cruisers, and 1 other large warship south of Bougainville. 
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Sino-Japanese War. The Japanese offensive in South Hupeh was 
developed, and heavy fighting, in which the Chinese claimed some 
success, occurred in the area south of Ichang and in the Tungting 
Lake area. On Nov. 19 it was stated in Chungking that the Japanese 
now had 80,000 men on this front, and their own reports (quoted by 
Berlin) claimed that in 3 weeks’ fighting they had routed 4-armies 
some 885,000 men) and encircled two others. The Chinese reported 
the loss of Tzeli, 90 miles south of Ichang, but claimed to have killed 
over 4,000 Japanese. They also announced successes north-east of 
Ichang. 

U.S. air attacks were made on Hong-Kong shipping and Hainan 
airfields. B24s sank a destroyer and 4 cargo ships at Amoy, and on 
Nov. 16 did great damage to shipping all along the coast from Swatow 
to Hong-kong, sinking a tanker, setting a cargo ship on fire, and hitting 
oil storage tanks at Nampang and docks and the airfield at Swatow. 
Air attacks were also made on Japanese troops in the Tungting Lake 
district and on the Yangtze. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN : 

On Nov. 15 night the heaviest air attack in the country to date was 
made on railway targets at Pegu and elsewhere, and bombing was 
widespread and persistent throughout the period. Targets included 
Heho airfield, Mandalay river traffic, positions at Maymyo, Kalemyo, 
Toungoo, Minbu, Prome, Insein, railway bridges at Mogaung and on the 
Salween, oil plant at Nyaunghla, and the railway at Pyinmana and 
north of Mandalay. The Mayu Peninsula, the Kaledan River, Buthi- 
daung, and Padaung were also attacked. 

On Nov. 17 it was announced that U.S.-trained Chinese troops had 
pushed forward at the end of October from India and penetrated some 
20 to 30 miles into Burma in advance of the American units working 
on the new road to China. 

Japanese aircraft approached Ceylon and Madras on Nov. 12 but 
dropped no bombs; one was shot down off Ceylon. 


CHRONOLOGY 
BELGIUM 


Nov. 16.—The Germans announced the execution of 16 Belgians for 
esplonage. 


BRAZIL 


Nov. 11.—President Vargas told a mass meeting of workers that 
When the war was over “we shall adjust the political structure of the 
nation in an atmosphere of peace and order with the greatest guarantees 
tor the freedom of opinion”’. 


BULGARIA 


_ Vou. 18.—German reports stated that steps were being taken for a 
‘arge scale evacuation of Sofia. 
Nov. 21.—Visit of military mission to Ankara. (see Turkey.) 
Reports were current that the civil population were being evacuated 
from Burgas and Varna. 
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Nov. 22.—The Minister of the Interior told the -police to stand firm 
in the face of internal unrest, since “the eyes of the soldiers standing 
at the frontiers of our land are looking towards the police to stand at 
their posts to counter any danger’. 


CANADA 

Nov. 11.—The Prime Minister announced that the Legation in Wash. 
ington was being raised to the rank of an Embassy. 

Nov. 12.—Mr. Malcolm MacDonald arrived back in Ottawa. 

Nov. 14.—The Minister of Finance announced that the 3rd Victory 
Loan had reached $1,364 million, an excess of $164 million over the 
minimum objective. 

Nov. 19.—The U.S. Ambassador presented his credentials to the J 
Governor-General. 

Nov. 20—Mr. Mackenzie King issued a statement embodying the | 
agreement with the U.S.A. for the development of an oilfield at 
Norman Wells, on the Mackenzie River, the establishment of an oil 
refinery at Whitehorse, and the construction of 2 pipe-lines from 
Norman Wells to Whitehorse and from Skagway to Whitehorse. 


DENMARK 

Nov. 14.—Swegdish reports quoted a Copenhagen telegram stating | 
that the “highest state of emergency”’ was ordered in Jutland the | 
previous day. 

Nov. 19.—Reports reached Sweden of the sinking of a Germai 
destroyer and a-cargo ship in Copenhagen harbour by mines laid by 
Danish saboteurs. In Jutland many explosions were reported, damaging 
railway bridges, transformers, and other installations. The German | 
ordered the Government to supply 10,000 labourers for work on the 
fortifications on the coast. 

Nov. 21.—The Germans imposed a curfew from 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. in 
the suburbs of Aarhus and the whole of Odense. 

Nov. 22.—Stockholm reports stated that the first 2 execution 
carried out by the Germans had been announced. The victims wer! 
labourers accused of repeated acts of sabotage and of attacking }| 
German soldier during the black-out. It was also reported that about} 
20 people had been arrested by the Gestapo during the week-end! 
accused of illegal political activities, that bombs had exploded in tlt } 
Odense electricity works, and that fire had destroyed a large timber 
yard at Frederikshavn, Jutland. 


EGYPT 

Nov. 11.—The Prime Minister sent a protest to the French repre) 
sentative in Cairo and to Gen. de Gaulle protesting against the arrest 
in the Lebanon. He stated that Gen. Catroux had given him to under 
stand, in conversations, that the French authorities were determine] 
to find an equitable solution for the Syrian and Lebanese problems. tt 
added that in his opinion the League Mandate was terminated on tlt 
day the Lebanese were granted their independence. He also set! 
letters to the British Ambassador and the U.S. Minister, saying to tl 
latter that he was convinced that “‘the Great Power which is fightit) 
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for the noblest principles will strive to secure respect for the great 
Atlantic Charter, to which the French Committee has adhered’’. 

Nov. 12.—The King was understood to have telegraphed to the 
President of the Lebanon expressing his complete confidence in him, 
and saying the Lebanese people could always count on his friendship 
and that of his Government and people. 

Nov. 13.—Genéral Catroux arrived in Cairo. 

Nov. 14.—The Prime Minister, addressing a mass meeting of the 
Wafd Party to celebrate its 25th anniversary, said ‘I proclaim in the 
name of the Government and people that Egypt will not rest until law 
is re-established in the Lebanon by the return of the President, his 
Government, and his Parliament, all freely chosen by the country and 
who alone are authorized to speak in the name of Lebanon’. The 
Egyptian Government had energetically protested to the French 
Committee and the British and U.S. Governments, also asking all 
Arab Governments to join in the protest. 

Nov. 15.—The Prime Minister told the Wafd meeting that Great 
Britain had faithfully kept all her obligations under the Treaty. Even 
at the most critical times she had shown not only the highest respect 
for Egypt’s independence but also her eagerness to protect the country’s 
interests. 

Mr. Casey discussed the Lebanese situation with Gen. Catroux,. 

Gen. Sosnkowski arrived in Cairo. 

The French representative in Cairo was understood to have sent a 
letter to Nahas Pasha protesting against Egyptian interference in the 
Lebanese crisis, and urging that there was every advantage in leaving 
France and the Lebanon to settle alone the question which France was 
resolved to solve in the spirit of friendship which for centuries had 
marked her relations with the country. 

Nov. 17. The Minister of Finance announced at the Wafd Party 
congress a five-year programme of development of irrigation, civilian 
aerodromes, cotton cultivation, etc. He said they intended to make 
Egypt the most important air centre in the Middle East, and would 
welcome all foreign capital which tended to strengthen national 
production. 

Nov. 18.—Parliament was opened. The Speech from the Throne 
announced that the Government proposed to form a committee of 
representatives of Arab States to prepare the ground-work for a 
general Arab congress. It declared that “normal conditions should be 
restored” in the Lebanon, which could only be when the President 
and the Ministers were permitted to resume their offices. 

Nov. 21,—Mr. Casey returned to Cairo from Beirut. 

King Farouk sent a message of congratulation to the President of 
the Lebanon on his reinstatement. 


FRANCE 


Nov. 9.—Gen. Giraud, Gen. Georges, Gen. Legentilhomme, and two 
other members resigned from the Committee of National Liberation. 
The Committee was reconstituted, with 3 Commissioners of State 
without portfolio, M. Queuille, M. André Philip, and Gen. Catroux. 
Seven new Commissioners were appointed, four of them delegates to 
the Consultative Assembly. They were M. le Troquer (War), M. Jac- 
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quinot (Navy), M. France (Finance), M. de la Vigerie (Interior), \. 
Fromey, M. Capitan, and M. Queuille. 

Nov. 10.—Gen. de Gaulle told the press at Algiers that the decision 
to reorganize the National Committee had been taken on Nov. 6 with 
the complete unanimity of all 15 members, including Gen. Giraud. 
Its tasks were now, first, to carry on the war and, second, to prepare 
measures to establish the sovereignty of the Committee, which was “‘the 
only existing central French authority’, when the moment of liberation 
arrived. He outlined the functions he expected it would have to per- 
form when France was freed, making it clear that he vizualized it as 
in fact the Government which would lay the foundations of the Fourth 
Republic. 

Adm. Robert was reported to be on his way home and to have 
reaffirmed his loyalty to Vichy. 

Nov. 11.—Arrest of President and Premier of the Lebanon. (see 
Special Note.) 

Nov. 15.—Reports by Free French leaders lately in France gave the 
number of men of military age in hiding in the south as about 25,000, 
of whom only 5,000 were armed. It was also stated that at least 5 acts 
of sabotage to railways, factories, supply dumps, etc., were carried out 
every day. 

Nov. 16.—Gen. de Gaulle’s statement regarding the Lebanon. (see 
Special Note.) 

Nov. 18.—Disturbances and acts of sabotage were reported at Lyons, 
and at Grenoble, where martial-law was declared. 

Nov, 20.—Vichy radio reported that Pétain had seen Laval after a 
meeting of the Cabinet. German broadcasts to America stated that the 
Marshal was suffering from heart disease. 

Nov. 21.—Vichy radio announced that between November 6 and 
19 140 people were arrested for sabotage, and 150 for Communist 
propaganda. 

Nov. 22.—The deputy secretary of the militia announced over the 
Vichy radio that 3 militia officials in the Haute-Savoie had been 
assassinated on Nov. 21. 


GERMANY 

Nov. 9.—The News Agency stated that sooner or later the Russian 
offensive would be halted: there was no doubt of that after Hitler’s 
speech. 

Nov. 11.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said they all knew that the war, 
no matter what the suffering, was better than a peace forced on them 
by the enemy. They had burnt their bridges, and there could be no 
going back. They were acting under dire compulsion, and “there is 
nothing we would not resort to’. 

Nov. 13.—A Berlin radio speaker stated that “there are a few aozen 
elements to whom none of us grant even the right of existence; they 
were a disturbance to the home front. Therefore, their heads had to 
fall”. The air terror had not toned down their fanaticism, he declared, 
and all the bad news of the last few months had not diminished faith 
in victory. 

Nov. 14.—Gen. Dietl, the commander in Finland, speaking in 
Munich, said that whoever listened to rumours and enemy propaganda 
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committed treason, and the Army demanded from the people complete 
firmness against the rumour-mongers. The two pillars of the state were 
the Wehrmacht and the Party, and they were inseparably united. 

Nov. 15.—Goebbels, speaking in Berlin, said that the problems of the 
future of the German people would be solved “if only we keep our 
nerves to the end”. They had every chance of winning if only the 
people remained determined to exploit the chances presented to them; 
the positions they had conquered in 4 years were the pledges of final 
victory: they now only had to defend them. 

Nov. 16.—Reports from Budapest stated that Antonescu was at 
Hitler’s H.Q. 

Gen. Dittmar, broadcasting on Hitler’s speech, said that ‘“‘when he 
said that the last battle, in spite of everything, will be ours and not the 
enemies’ weighty reasons must exist for such a statement”. It would 
be presumptuous to try to find out the reasons which led ‘‘this unique 
personality” to this conclusion, since his ideas came from sources 
beyond the scrutiny of cold reason. Vision, an integral part of all out- 
standing greatness, could not be made the subject of reasoning and 
calculations. “It is here’, he said, “that we find the deepest roots of 
faith and belief.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Nov. 9.—The joint statement on U-boat warfare in October, issued 

in London and Washington, showed that 60 U-boats were destroyed 
in the 3 months ending October, making over 150 in the past 6 months. 
The ratio of U-boat to merchant ship attrition in October was more 
satisfactory than in any previous month, and the tonnage losses from 
all causes in October were the second lowest of any month of the war. 
Cargo ship tonnage lost through U-boats in the 3 months was less than 
one-half that lost in the previous 3 months, despite the fact that actual 
shipping increased. 
_ Mr. Churchill, speaking at the Mansion House, reviewed the successes 
in the field during the year, and said they had broken the back of the 
U-boat war, but the outstanding event had been the victories of the 
Russian Army. As to France they hoped she would rise again to her 
true greatness and play a worthy part in shaping the progress of the 
world. The French National Committee were not the owners, but the 
trustees, of the title deeds of France, and it was only on the will of the 
people freely expressed under conditions of reasonable tranquillity that, 
in France as in other enslaved countries, any permanent structure 
could be raised. 

He emphasized that they would be foolish to allow their plans and 
actions to be based on an early collapse of Germany, and he was pro- 
ceeding, he said, on the assumption that the 1944 campaign in Europe 
would be the most severe, and to the Western Allies the most costly in 
life, of any they had yet fought. They could not exclude the possibility 
of new forms of attack upon the British Isles, and should these take 
place they would certainly call for the utmost efficiency and devotion 
in their firewatchers and Home Guard. a 

He also declared that this was no time to divide the unity of the 
nation by raising fierce party political issues or to dream easy dreams 
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of brave new worlds; they must not lose for a moment the sense of 
consciousness of urgency and crisis. In the years immediately after the 
war he regarded it as a definite part of the duty of the National Govern. 
ment to have its plans perfected to ensure that food, work, and homes 
were found for all. 

Returning to the fighting, he said it was a reasonable assumption 
that, unless they made some grave mistakes in strategy, 1944 would 
see the climax of the European war. Unless some happy event occurred 
on which they had no right to count 1944 would see the greatest sacri- 
fice of life by the British and American armies. He was sure he was 
speaking for “‘all those on both sides of the Atlantic who mean the 
same thing’’ when he said that the supreme duty of all of them was to 
preserve that good will that now existed throughout the English-speak- 
ing world. The happiness of future generations depended on the 
fraternal association of Britain and the United States. 

Mr. Dingle Foot stated in Parliament that the total amount levied 
on the occupied countries of Europe by the Axis up to Sept. 30 was 
£3,200 million, of which all but some £50 million had been levied by 
Germany. He estimated that the annual sum Germany was collecting 
from all occupied countries for occupation costs was nearly £1,300 
million. 

Nov. 10.—Mr. Eden arrived back in London. Mr. Law, replying to 
questions in Parliament, said their preliminary investigations into the 
cases of Generals Ambrosio and Roatta had been completed, and the 
Italian Government had been asked to remove the latter. He also 
said that it was the desire of the British Government that representa- 
tives of the French Committee of Liberation, as of the Allied Govern- 
ments, should be associated with all discussions relating to European 
reconstruction when this was appropriate. 

In reply to a question whether the British Ambassador had protested 
to the Spanish Government about their telegram to the puppet govern- 
ment in Manila Mr. Law said “‘No’’, as he understood that the U.S. 
Government, who were principally concerned, were giving serious con- 
sideration to the matter. The Government were in close consultation 
with them, and they would do their best to fall in with their wishes. 

The Colonial Secretary stated in Parliament that the wat had pre- 
vented the fulfilment of the programme laid down for admission to 
Palestine in the White Paper of May, 1939 which provided for the 
admission of 75,000 Jews during the 5 years ending March 31, 1944 
It had been contemplated that there should be an annual quota of 
10,000, and, in addition, as a contribution toward the refugee problem, 
that 25,000 would be admitted as soon as provision for their mainten- 
ance was assured. 

The number who had entered Palestine up to Sept. 30, 1943 was 
34,922, and there were some 31,900 who, it might be fairly assumed, 
would have reached it before the end of March but for the war. The 
Government considered it would be inequitable to close the doors to 
those persons on account of the time factor, and no effort would be 
lacking on their part to facilitate their arrival. 

Nov. 11.—The following appointments were announced: Minister ol 
Reconstruction, Lord Woolton; Minister of Health, Mr. Henry Willink: 
Minister of Food, Col. Llewellin; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
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Mr. Ernest Brown; Minister resident in Washington for Supply, Mr. 
Ben Smith; and Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, Mr. Lennox-Boyd. Lord Woolton would be a member of the 
War Cabinet. 

Sir John Anderson, in a statement on lend-lease in Parliament, said 

Britain was now furnishing huge supplies without payment, or even 
calculation, to the U.S.A., Russia, and her European Allies. The money 
symbol was only introduced in a very limited sense, and if lend-lease 
were judged as a business deal the effect was to under-estimate the real 
material cost that fell upon the country. There was another aspect of 
the external financial burden, and that was that over the whole area 
from Tunis to the frontiers of Burma they were mainly responsible for 
very large cash outgoings to cover the various local expenses of the 
war which could not be met by imported goods. Most of this they had 
to borrow and carry forward as a heavy burden into the times of 
yeace. 
, A White Paper (Cmd. 6483) was issued containing the Government’s 
“Report on Mutual Aid” under Lend-lease. Up to June 30, besides the 
figures quoted by Mr. Roosevelt of sums spent .for the U.S. forces, 
tanks, planes, and guns to a value of £179 million had gone to Russia, 
and by the end of May 4,690 aircraft. To other Allies credit and lend- 
lease up to Dec. 31, 1942 was valued at £186 million. 

The proportion of British war expenditure currently devoted to 
lend-lease was 10 per cent. Overseas expenditure was not covered in 
the Report, but up to June 30 the part of it borne by the U.K. in the 
form of payments to others of the United Nations in excess of sums 
received from them totalled over £2,250 million. It was pointed out 
that the part which the British Commonwealth was bearing in the 
field of mutual aid could not be measured in terms of money; in fact, 
financial sacrifice was not the most valuable part of what any of the 
United Nations was called upon to contribute to total war. 

The American figures related only to transfers and services in Britain 
and shipments to the U.S.A. They covered on the average a period of 
about 1 year, as it was only from July, 1942 that reciprocal aid became 
appreciable. They did not cover all the aid actually furnished up to 
June 30, but only items known to have been transferred and services 
known to have been given. 

The Government had now decided to extend reciprocal aid to raw 
materials and foodstuffs procured by the U.S. Government in Britain 
and the Colonies. 

Mr. Eden, in a statement to Parliament, said the results of the 
Moscow Conference exceeded his hopes; as they worked, the sense of 
confidence grew, and he could say with absolute assurance that the 
15 days’ work had brought a new warmth and new confidence into all 
their dealings with their Soviet and American friends. As to the 
measures decided upon to shorten the war there was no tendency to 
dodge any of the difficult and important issues that these military 
matters raised. 

After calling attention to the importance of the declaration on world 
security, he said the European Advisory Commission in London would 
be set up at once, and by this machinery they would be able to look 
ahead and make agreed plans for future problems. It was an advisory 
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and not an executive body, not an instrument designed to impose their 
views on others, and further, the setting up of this machinery did not 
mean that the three Powers were excluding other countries. 

The Advisory Council for Italy would also be set up at once, and he 
added that they had taken the occasion at the Conference to give their 
Soviet colleagues an account of the history of Allied military govern. 
ment in Italy. As to the rest of the proceedings, it was enough to say 
that there was no major political question in Europe which was not 
discussed in the utmost frankness. Naturally, they had not agreed 
about everything, and there would, of course, be setbacks and dis- 
appointments, but what was important was that the differences should 
be honestly and frankly faced. The association of the three Powers was 
based on the firmest of all foundations, a common interest. 

Nov. 12.—It was announced that in Oc.ober deaths from air raids 
numbered 118, and serious injuries, 283. 

Nov. 15.—H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester was appointed Governor- 
General of Australia in succession to Lord Gowrie, whose term of office 
was extended for 6 months from Jan. 22, 1944. 

Nov. 17.—The Emir Feisal and Emir Khalid, sons of King Ibn Saud, 
arrived in London. 

A broadcast warning was given to the people of France that mass 
air attacks would be made on many centres of industry making tanks, 
guns, and other equipment for the Germans, including Paris, Metz, 
Nantes, Le Mans, Limoges, Toulouse, Lille, Lyons, and 28 other places 
mentioned by name. 

Nov. 21.—It was announced that Mr. Strang, an Assistant Under- 
Secretary in the Foreign Office, had been appointed U.K. representative 
on the European Advisory Commission, with the rank of Ambassador. 

Nov. 22.—It was announced that Mr. Duff Cooper had been appointed 
British representative with the French Committee of National Libera- 
tion with the rank of Ambassador, and Mr. Macmillan British repre- 
sentative on the Advisory Council for Italy. 

The Inter-Allied Committee on Post-War Requirements issued a 
report estimating Europe’s minimum needs in foodstuffs, raw materials 
and other necessities in the first 6 months of peace at 45,855,000 tons, 
which would require 23,485,000 tons of shipping. Belgium-Luxemburg, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, The Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia would require 7,332,000 tons of foodstuffs, 11,150,000 
tons of coal and coke, 9,462,000 tons of base metals and manufactures, 
and 89,000 tons of hospital supplies. It was also stated that there were 
at least 16 million displaced people in Europe, about half of whom were 
still in their own country but had fled or been expelled by the enemy 
from their normal district of residence. Of those in foreign territories, 
at least 6} million were in Germany. 


INDIA 

Nov. 18.—-A 5-day debate on the food situation in the Legislative 
Assembly ended, after a demand that the Viceroy should appoint @ 
Royal Commission to inquire into the causes of the Bengal famine had 
been defeated. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, in a reply to attacks on the 
Government, said the only hope of salvation lay in statutory pmce 
control and rationing, and that could be achieved only by an all-India 
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plan. The economic crisis, he said, had proved the geographical unity 
of India. 


IRAQ 

Nov. 13.—The Prime Minister told Parliament that a protest had 
been made to Britain and the U.S.A. against the French action in 
Lebanon, and the Government had asked for the removal of French 
authority there until the end of the war, ‘when a settlement would be 
decided on at the peace conference. 


ITALY 

Nov. 10.—Gen. Eisenhower announced the formation of the “Allied 
Control Commission for Italy”, which had, that day, assumed the duty 
of carrying out the terms of the armistice and of aligning Italian 
economy in complete support of the fight against Germany. In all 
areas behind the fighting Allied military government would gradually 
be replaced by Italian administration exercised under the supervi ion 
of the Commission. The transfer would keep pace with the broadening 
of the political composition of the Italian Government and the 
strengthening of its administrative structure. Allied military govern- 
ment would continue to press onward as a spear-head, taking charge of 
communities disorganized by the Nazi retreat and destruction, restoring 
civic life, and clearing the path immediately for further military move- 
ments towards the front. ' 

The duties of the military mission to the Italian Government had 
been performed as planned, and it was now replaced by the Control 
Commission. This had been divided into 4 sections: mil tary, political, 
economic and administrative, and communications. In all of this 
change it should be remembered that the Italian Government was 
bound by the terms of the armistice. 

Pursuant to agreement reached at Moscow an advisory council for 
Italy had been established, and this would deal with day-to-day ques- 
tions other than military preparations and make recommendations to 
co-ordinate Allied policy with regard to Italy. It would in the first 
instance be composed of representatives of the U.K., the U.S.A., the 
U.S.S.R., and the French Liberation Committee; later, representatives 
of Greece and Yugoslavia would be added. 

‘ uy for removal of Gen. Roatta from the Cabinet. (see Great 
rulain, 

_Nov. 12.—The removal of Gen. Roatta from his post as Army 

Chief of Staff was announced. 

The Committee of National Liberation, an association of all political 
parties formed in Naples, issued a statement demanding the immediate 
formation of a political government and the elimination of “all hin- 
drances now obstructing this’. Thi, was stated to refer to the 
abdication of the King. 

Nov. 13.—Marshal Badoglio read a statement to the press in which 
he said he had seen Count Sforza and Signor Croce in Naples and they 
had promised his Government their support but refused to take part 
in it, as they believed the King should abdicate. He had urged that the 
Germans must first be driven out, and that radical acts such as that 
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should await the liberation of Italy, so that the people as a whole, and 
not merely a fraction, should openly decide on the form of government. 
but the political leaders adhered to their opinion; he had therefore 
failed to reach a final settlement. 

Meanwhile the Allied Commission wanted to begin working with the 
various Ministries in order to start the new administration rolling and 
it was therefore essential to get on with forming the executive parts of, 
at least, the Ministries. He had accordingly advised the King to form 
a Government with experts serving temporarily as under-secretaries 
who could get to work with the Atlied Commission’s departments. He 
himself would retire as soon as the Allies reached Rome. 


Nov. 14.—The Allied Military Government was reported to have 
removed, so far, 500 Fascist mayors and local officials in Naples and 
the Campagna. 


Nov. 15.—Reports reaching Switzerland described the situation in 
Milan as serious, owing to acts of sabotage and drastic restrictions 
and punishments imposed by the Germans. A curfew was in force. 


Nov. 16.—Marshal Badoglio reconstructed his Cabinet, with Admiral 
de Courten as Navy Minister, and Gen. Sandalli, Minister for War. 
Under-Secretaries were: the Interior, Vitto Reale; Justice, Giuseppe 
Desantis; War, Gen. Orlando; Finance, Guido Jung; Agriculture, Prof. 
Siciliani; and Education, Giovanni Cuomo. 

The Congress of the Fascist Republican Party, meeting at Verona, 
received a message from Mussolini, who said that a gang of vile criminals 
had thrown their country into chaos and dishonour. Everything must 
now be started afresh; the people, newly armed, “‘must help to create 
our new social republic, Fascist in the original sense of revolution’’. 

Fighting between Germans and Italians was reported at Villa- 
dossola, near the Italian end of the Simplon tunnel. 

Nov. 20.—Disturbances and attacks on Germans in Florence were 
reported by Algiers radio, which stated that 100 hostages had been 
shot on the orders of Farinacci. 

Nov. 21.—Marshal Messe was appointed Chief of the General Stati 
of Combined Italian Forces. 

The Germans arrested 30 anti-Fascist hostages at Reggio-Emilia 
because of incidents, and it was announced that in the event of further 
serious incidents one in ten of the hostages would be shot or deported 
to Poland. 

Swiss reports stated*that the Germans had issued proclamations in 
Northern Italy that ‘direct and indirect instigators of disturbances’ 
were to be immediately sentenced to death or penal servitude, and 
their families and the families. of their relatives and friends would 
suffer the same fate and their property be confiscated. The food supply 
would also be cut off in places where disturbances occurred. it was 
learned that martial law had been enforced at Milan, Turin, Florence, 
Monza, Stradella, Como, Lecco, Reggio-Emilia, Ferrara, Parma, 
Gorizia, and Udine. 

Bari radio broadcast a proclamation from the King to the guerrillas 
in occupied Italy, stating that the whole people and the King supported 
them. Further anti-Fascist demonstrations were reported from Milan 
and Turin. 
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JAPAN 

Nov. 22.—Reports from Delhi stated that Tojo had recently told a 
conference of public prosecutors and other judicial officials that the 
war was a battle of spirit against spirit and will against will, and that 
so long as Japanese spirit existed victory’ was certain. They must not 
be too optimistic, however. The Government were strengthening the 
home front, on which the most important need was control of speech 
and the prevention of any split in national opinion. 

It was also learned that 43,000 Government officials had recently 
been discharged. The Domei agency stated that most of them would 


be absorbed by the new air-defence services. 


KENYA COLONY 

Nov. 9.—It was announced that the Government had worked out 
projects for development, to cost some £2 million, of which £1} million 
would be in the form of grants under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act. The most important schemes were for soil conservation 
and the housing of Africans. 

European women aged 25 to 40 were called up for national service. 


MEXICO 

Nov. 15.—The Soviet Ambassador, speaking on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the Revolution, was reported (in New York) to have 
said he wished it were true that they were now only 145 kilometres 
from their western frontier, but actually ‘‘we shall have to win back 
450 kilometres in the same direction in order to reach our frontier with 
Poland’. 

Nov. 16.—The Polish Ambassador was reported to have stated that 
Poland would only accept the frontiers of before the war. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Nov. 17.—Reports reaching Switzerland indicated that there were 
some 300,000 persons in hiding in the country, and that all the 
prisons were overcrowded with people arrested for offences of all kinds, 
even including the slightest infringements of the rationing regulations. 
All the 20,000 Jews still left in the country were stated to be among the 
people living in hiding. 


NORWAY 


Nov. 9.—The Foreign Minister broadcast to the people on the steps 
being taken by the United Nations for economic and political collabora- 
tion, and pointed out that impossible conditions would arise if each 
— Government started to purchase goods without regard to the 
rest, 

Nov. 17.—The execution of 8 Norwegians for anti-German activities 
was announced. The military penal law was reported to have been 
modified so as to make it applicable at any time and not only when the 
pone was at war, and punishment was extended to the death 

enalty. 
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PALESTINE 


Nov. 10.—Statement in Parliament regarding admission of Jews, 
(see Great Britain.) . 

Nov. 17.—King Peter of Yugoslavia and the Minister of the Interioy 
left Palestine after inspecting Yugoslav troops. 

Nov. 18.—The Government suspended 10 Hebrew papers for publish- 
ing accounts of a police search of a settlement suspected of harbouring 
deserters from the Polish army which was “highly tendentious and 
calculated to mislead and inflame public opinion”’. 

Nov. 21.— Mass meetings were held at Tel Aviv and Haifa protesting 
against the police search of the Jewish collective settlement. 


POLAND 


Nov. 20.—The German radio reported that Himmler had been to 
Cracow and carried out a purge of the S.S., police, and civil service 
officials, and appointed a new Governor of the Cracow district. 


RUMANIA 


Nov. 12.—Swiss reports stated that fighting had begun between 
regular troops and “partisans” in the frontier districts of Silistria, 
Craiova (Bulgarian frontier), and Orsova (Yugoslav frontier). 

Nov. 17.—The police were reported to have arrested about 1,500 
people to suppress disturbances due to alarm at the Russian successes. 

Nov. 20.—Swiss reports stated that Hitler, at his meeting with 
Antonescu, had agreed to the withdrawal of Rumanian troops from 
Russia in exchange for supplies of cereals and oil originally intended for 
Italy. 

Nov. 22.—Reports from Ankara stated that German S.S. units had 
arrived in Bucarest and other towns, and mass arrests were being made. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Nov. 15.—King Ibn Saud sent a message to Mr. Churchill declaring 
that the drastic action of the French in the Lebanon had created the 
worst impression on the Arab people, and begging him to use his 
influence with the French to “‘release these innocent people, whose only 
crime is their love for their fatherland”’. 

Nov. 17.—The King’s sons in England. (see Great Britain.) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Nov. 11.—It was announced that an agreement had been reached 
with the U.S. Government, on major principles, for reciprocal aid. 


SPAIN 


Nov. 9.—Note to U.S. Government regarding telegram to puppet 
government of the Philippines. (see U.S.A.) 

More men of the Blue Division arrived back from Russia, making 
over 3,000 repatriated since the British Ambassador told Gen. Franco 
that the Division’s presence in Russia was “‘a serious obstacle to the 
development of cordial relations between Britain and Spain’’. 

Nov. 19.—The Foreign Ministry published the Note sent to the 
U.S. State Department concerning Gen. Jordana’s telegram to Laurel, 
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on the occasion of his nomination by the Japanese as President of the 
Philippines. The Ministry announced that the incident might now be 
regarded as closed. 

Vov. 20.—The 7th contingent of the Blue Division arrived back from 
the Russian front. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 

Nov. 10.—King Peter of Yugoslavia arrived in Beirut. 

Nov. 11.—Arrest of the President of the Lebanon and the Prime 
Minister. (see Special Note.) 


TURKEY 

Nov. 9.—The Foreign Minister arrived back from Egypt. 

Nov. 16.—The press was very critical of the French action in the 
Lebanon, and accused the authorities there of trying to revert to 
French imperialistic policy in its worst form. 

Nov. 17.—A meeting of the Parliamentary group of the Republican 
People’s Party was addressed by the Foreign Minister, and issued a 
statement saying that in Cairo the international situation had been 
examined by M. Menemenjoglu and Mr. Eden in an atmosphere of 
friendship and alliance, as were also questions resulting from the 
obligations of the Treaty of Alliance. The Foreign Minister had 
explained the Turkish attitude within the framework of the Treaty of 
Alliance with Britain. The Parliamentary group, after receiving full 
information and debating the matter unanimously approved the 
Government’s policy. 

Nov. 20.—M. Yalchin stated in an article in Tanin that the state- 
ment issued after the meeting of the People’s Party had shown that 
the theory according to which Turkey would not fight unless attacked 
was “obsolete and meaningless”, and that the Anglo-Turkish alliance 
had commitments on both sides. 

A Bulgarian military mission arrived at Ankara. 


U.S.A. 


Nov. 8.—Closing the Congress of American-Soviet Friendship Mr. 
Ickes declared that “the fate of civilization and the lives and well-being 
of future generations depend on the relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union’’. 

Nov. 9.—President Roosevelt presided over a meeting in Washington 
ol representatives of 44 nations at which the agreement was signed 
creating the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
He said this agency would help to put into effect some of the high pur- 
poses set forth in the declaration of Jan. 1,:1942. He read out*the 
preamble of the agreement just signed, and said that by it all the 
United Nations agreed to co-operate and share in the work of 
U.N.R.R.A., each according to its own individual resources. 

He pointed out that the Germans and the Japanese had carried on 
their campaign of plunder with one purpose in mind: that in the lands 
they occupied there should be left only a generation of half-men— 
under-nourished, crushed in body and spirit, without strength or 
ae to hope—ready, in fact to be enslaved and used as beasts of 
yurden. 
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Many of the most fertile food regions of the world were either under 
Axis domination or had been stripped by the practice of the dictator. 
ships to suppo:t themselves off others’ land, and more regions would 
be blackened as the enemy forces in their retreat scorched the earth 
behind them. It would be the task of U.N.R.R.A. first, to assure a fair 
distribution of available supplies among all the liberated peoples, and. 
second, to ward off death by starvation or exposure among those 
peoples. It was not only humane to supply medicine, food, etc., to 
these peoples; it was a clear matter of enlightened self-interest—of 
military strategic necessity. 

In French North Africa the United Nations had sent seeds, agri- 
cultural supplies and equipment, and had made it possible for the 
people there to increase their harvest, so that now they were able to 
supply virtually all their food needs. The next step was to handle the 
problems of supply for the liberated areas on a United Nations basis— 
rather than the co-operation of only two nations. The sufferings of 
those ground under the Axis heel could only be relieved if they utilized 
the production of all the world to balance the want of all the world. 

A Note from the Spanish Government was published stating that the 
telegram of congratulation to the puppet government of the Philippines 
did not constitute recognition, and had no political implication, but 
was merely intended as recognition of the close racial, religious, and 
cultural ties between Spain and the Phil ppines. 

Nov. 11.—Mr. Herbert Lehmann was elected director-general of the 
U.N.R.R.A. Mr. Roosevelt sent to Congress his 12th report on lend- 
lease, and the British White Paper was published in Washington. The 
President said the British Commonwealth had spent £292 million on 
services to U.S. forces throughout the world up to June 30, i.e. from 
the U.K.: for buildings, £92 million; for goods and services transferred 
in Britain, £82 million; and for shipping services, £42 million. From 
Australia, £49 million; from New Zealand, £12,750,000; and from India, 
£14,225,000. Russia had received from the U.K. in value of tanks and 
vehicles, £93 million; of guns and ammunition, £16 million; of aircraft 
and equipment, £65 million; and of industrial materials and naval 
supplies, £5 million. These totals were exclusive of the expenditure for 
supplies transferred in Colonial theatres of war, and did not take account 
of manifold services not to be estimated in terms of money. In the case 
of Russia the figures did not include the expense of conveying fhe stores, 
etc.; and keeping open the routes through Persia or across the North 
Atlantic. 

Nov. 13.—The hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church issued a 
statement on the Moscow declarations, saying they ‘‘do indeed open the 
way to necessary international co-operation for peace as well as for 
war”, but ‘do not dispel the fear that compromise on the ideals of the 
Atlantic Charter are in prospect’’. The first principle of a sane recon- 
struction of society must be “recognition of God’s sovereignty and 
moral law’’; the ideal of human brotherhood must inspire international 
relations, and this did not mean that “national rights and nat onal 
sovereignties, rightly interpreted, must be surrendered to a world gov- 
ernment. It does mean that every nation and every people must 
recognize and satisfy its obligations in the family of nations’’. 

Nov. 15.—President Roosevelt asked Congress to authorize appro 
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priations for participation in the work of U.N.R.R.A. It was stated in 
Atlantic City, where the Administration Conference was sitting, that 
6() million Russians who had been under German occupation would be 
entitled to relief. Russia herself would not be asked to contribute 
anything under the terms, but it was understood that she was prepared 
to contribute whatever she could. 

Mr. Hull told the press that at Moscow the foundations were laid for 
widespread post-war co-operation on sane international “principles’’. 
The agreement between the 4 countries (i.e. including China) came 
about because each of them was trying to push away from isolationism. 
On other points he said the ‘“‘Free German” movement in Russia had 
no significance once M. Molotov had signed the 4-Power Agreement— 
if it ever had. 

He declared that for over a year he had been urging Americans to 
co-operate if they expected to co-operate with other countries; there 
must be agreement by the two political parties on the subject of foreign 

olicy. 
Nov. 16.—The Foreign Economic Administrator announced that 
6,500 aircraft had been sent to Russia under lend-lease up to the end 
of September, with over 3,000 tanks, 145,000 trucks, 25,000 jeeps, and 
much other equipment. The value of everything, including foodstuffs, 
agricultural products, etc., was $3,287 million. 

The president of the First National Bank of New York, speaking on 
“Reconstructing international money’, proposed a dollar-sterling 
standard as the “international money of to-mor:ow’’. First Russia 
and China, and then the other nations should be invited to adhere to 
this standard, the basis behind which would continue to be gold. 

Nov. 17—Vice-President. Wallace, addressing the New Y ork Herald Tri- 
hune Forum, said the war had shown the magic of production—the full use 
of labour and materials—which in itself was the cure for most social 
and political evils. He made an appeal for lower tariffs after the war, 
as essential for the development of trade all over the world and so for 
the raising of the buying capacity of other nations, the only means of 
improving the standard of living and economic conditions both in the 
world in general and in the United States itself. 

Mr. Willkie told the Forum that he thought the four great Powers 
should now enlarge the basis of the Moscow declaration of intention by 
inviting all the United Nations to prepare and sign a declaration of 
intention as the next step towards the “‘world we want”’. 

Nov. 18.—Mr. Hull gave the Senate and the House, meeting “‘in 
temporary recess’’, an account of the Moscow Conference, of which he 
said he had never attended an international conference at which there 
was greater determination on the part of everyone to move forward in a 
spirit of mutual understanding and confidence. There were no secret 
agreements, and none were suggested. The attention of the Conference 
was centred upon the task of making sure that the nations on whom 
rested the main responsibility for defeating the enemy would, along with 
other peace-minded nations, continue to perform theif full part in solv- 
ing the many problems of the future. The future of the common inter- 
ests of national security, world order under law, peace, and the full 
promotion of the political, economic, and social welfare of all peoples 
depended absolutely on international co-operation, 
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He called special attention to the declaration on general security, 
and said the principle of sovereign equality of peace-loving States. 
irrespective of size and strength, as partners in a system of security 
would be the foundation stone on which the future international 
organization would be constructed, and the adoption of this principle 
was particularly welcome to the American delegation. He then described 
as ‘“‘an important self-denying ordinance” the declaration that after 
hostilities ended the four Governments would not employ their forces 
within the territories of others except for purposes envisaged in the 
declaration and after joint consultation. The four nations had now 
pledged themselves to carry forward to its fullest development a broad 
and progressive programme of international co-operation; this meant 
that, as the provisions of the declaration were carried into effect, there 
would no longer be need for spheres of influence, for alliances, for 
balance of power, or any other of the special arrangements through 
which, in the past, the nations strove to safeguard their security or 
promote their interests. 

In addition to the subjects dealt with in the declarations the Confer- 
ence had given preliminary attention to other problems, and exchanged 
views on such questions as the treatment of Germany and its satellites, 
the various phases of economic relations, the promotion of social wel- 
fare, etc. There were other questions, e.g. those relating to boundaries 
which, by their very nature, must be left in obeyance until the end of 
hostilities. Of supreme importance, he added, was the fact that the whok 
spirit of international co-operation was revitalized and given practical 
expression. 

In conclusion he said, ‘‘As an American I am proud of the breadth 
and height of vision and statesmanship which have moved each House 
of the Congress to adopt, by overwhelming non-partisan majorities 
resolutions in favour of our country’s participation with other sovereign 
nations in an effective system of international co-operation for the main- 
tenance of peace and security. Only by carrying forward such a pro- 
gramme with common determination and united national support cai 
we expect, in the long range of the future, to avoid becoming victims o! 
destructive forces of international anarchy which, in the absence o! 
organized international relations, will rule the world. .. .”’ 

_ The Director of Food Distribution of the War Food Administration 

stated that in the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1944 they would ship to 
Great Britain 4 per cent of their food supplies, to Russia 34 per cent 
and to other countries and liberated areas 3} per cent. 

Nov. 19.—Mr. Hull told the press that @ Note had been sent to the 
French National Committee expressing the hope that agreement 
would be reached in Beirut under which the Lebanon could achieve full 
independence. The position of the United States had been made quite 
clear. 

The chairman of the Army Appropriations Sub-Committee of th 
House announced that the Army would not require $13," 
million of the money voted for it, owing to a reduction in the total 
Strength of half a million men, and to reductions in the armamen! 
and equipment programmes. 

Nov. 21.—The State Department announced that, after “serious 
study” it had accepted the Spanish Government’s explanation of the 
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ote of congratulation sent to the puppet President of the Philippines. 

"No _922.—-Mr. Hull announced the appointment of Mr. Murphy as 
US. representative on the Advisory Council of the Allied Control 
(ommission for Italy. 


U.S.S.R. 
Nov. 11.—Mr. Eden's statement regarding the Moscow Conference. 
Great Britain.) 

\ur. 13.—The report of the State commission of inquiry into the 
resilts of German occupation in the Donetz Basin was published in the 
press. It estimated the material damage at 2,000 million roubles, and 
the number of persons deported to Germany at 125,000. Mass graves 
were found in several places. The names of over 80 Germans were 
siven as responsible for the murders and destruction. 

Nov. 15.—Statement as to relief to be furnished by U.N.R.R.A. 
sce U.S.A.) Statement attributed to the Ambassador to Mexico as to 
the frontier. (see Mexico.) 

Nov. 16.—Izvestia, referring to the 10th anniversary of the resump- 
tion of relations with the U.S.A., said the recognition of the Soviet 
Government was a symptom that the leading political c:rcles of America 
had become conscious of the fact that the prolonged isolation which 
separated the two countries was contrary to the fundamental interests 
of both. Actually, nowhere did the interests of the U.S.A. and those 
of the Soviet Union clash with each other. It was evident that the 
consolidation of the anti-Hitlerite coalition was greatly favoured by 
the Moscow meetings. 

fhe paper also said that the Soviet people valued highly the help 
ziven to the Red Army by their allies, and Comrade Stalin had pointed 
out the great importance of this help several times. ‘Military tasks 
facing our allies are now of predominant importance”’, it added. 

Nov. 18.—Izvestia published an article pointing out that it was 
not true that Russia was no longer opposed to any grouping of central 
and Eastern European States, nor did she envisage the possibility of 
the declaration on Austria becoming the forerunner of the creation of a 
Danubian Confederation. The Soviet point of view fully recognized 
that the liberation of small countries and the re-establishment of their 
sovereignty formed one of the most important tasks of post-war 
reorganization, but during the initial period after hostilities ended all 
European relations would be in a state of flux and uncertainty. The 
delegation at the Conference made it clear that in its opinion premature 
ind possibly artificial attachment of small countries to theoretically 
planned groupings would be fraught with dangers. Exiled Governments 
of small countries would not be able fully to ensure expression of the 
will of their peoples for deciding so important a question as fedvra- 
tion, and even new Governments in liberated countries would, to begin 
with, lack sufficient prestige and stability to tackle the problem. 

The Soviet attitude was that it would be especially unjust if the small 
countries which became satellites of Germany should, as members of 
some federation, be placed in as favourable a position as that of 
countries occupied by the enemy, and, in particular, by these very 
satellites. Soviet opinion also rejected all attempts at reviving the 

ordon sanitaire policy against the U.S.S.R:—and some of the federa- 
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tion seniaats “definitely emit se rotten smell of this long since 
bankrupt policy’. 

Mr. Hall’s statement to Congress on the Moscow Conference. (see 
U.S.A.) 

Nov. 21.—Moscow radio announced that the Ambassador to Britain 
had been appointed chief Soviet representative on the European 
Advisory Commission. 


. VATICAN CITY 
Nov. 9.—Gen. Eisenhower’s report denying the bombing of the 
Vatican City. (see Military Operations.) 


VENEZUELA 
Nov. 17.—The Cabinet resigned. 


YEMEN 

Nov. 22.—The King sent a cable to the Egyptian Prime Minister 
asking him to ‘‘transmit to the French authorities my profound regret 
and that of all the inhabitants of the Yemen at the incidents which 
have taken place in the Lebanon”’, and hoping the situation would be 
resolved, to calm the hearts of the Arabs. 
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